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Wanted: More Men to Finish the Job 
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Super-Sandwich! Joining thin, flexible metal and light insulating material, 
Chrysler’s Cycle- Weld method makes a “sandwich” of great strength. Here 
it holds nearly 400 pounds of husky men, but note how easily women can 
bend or break the materials separately. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
IN WAR—IN PEACE, IT HELPS CHRYSLER BUILD BETTER PRODUCTS FOR YOU! 


Imagination upsets all the rules; 
it travels roads as yet unbuilt — 
to discover better ways to produce 


cars, trucks — or war equipment. 


Imagination at Chrysler invented 
Cycle-Weld, a “magic glue” 

that joins different materials 
with a lasting bond, producing 
new strength, beauty of design. 


This new Cycle-Weld method joins 
such materials as metal and glass, 
rubber and plastics and wood more 
firmly than ever before possible— 
and without bolts, rivets, screws 
or conventional welds. 


New methods, developed and 
put to use with imagination, 
helped build Chrysler’s record 
for car improvements. They con- 
tributed to Floating Power and 
Fluid Drive, the unique Chrysler 
Corporation combination of fea- 
tures that gives you such effort- 


less, economical car performance. 

All through this organization, 
men with imagination constantly 
hunt new ways to add to the ser- 
vice and performance of our 
products. And each of the Cor- 
poration’s Divisions shares in the 
discoveries of all. 


Chrysler imagination applied 
our new methods to improve pro- 
duction of tanks, guns, other war 
equipment. After the war, the same 
imagination will help make better 
cars and trucks for you. 


PLYMOUTH 


* IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT peer 
DESOTO 


CHRYSEER CORPORATION canvsicr 


YOu'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


AIRTEMP 

Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
CHRYSLER 

Marine and Industrial Engines 
OILITE 

Powdered Metal Products 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 
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1900-foot rubber band snaps 
iron through a mountain 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ws demand for iron ore last year 
was so great that companies 
searched out even the “worked over” 
mines, The one in the picture had some 
ore — but at the bottom of a pit. 

The way to get it out was by con- 
veyor belt, but that would be the 
highest single lift of any belt in the 
world and ordinary belts weren’t strong 
enough to carry heavy ore up that lon 
steep slope. So three belts were 
each for a third the distance, but even 
they wore out fast and required much 
attention. 


An engineer had heard of the B. F. 


Goodrich cord conveyor belt. Made of 
parallel cords in rubber instead of 
woven fabric, it is‘many times as strong 
and still as flexible as any former belt. 
Extraordinary records made by this new 
B. F. Goodrich belt on other “impos- 
sible” jobs convinced the engineer it 
would stand the strain on this one. 


The belt was installed at a 35% 


grade — almost a rubber elevator. The 
shaft went through the mountain itself, 
from pit to railroad cars on the surface 
— 1,000 feet away. 

The B. F. Goodrich cord belt held. It 
has already hauled 800,000 tons of vital 


iron ore, and the owners say it is good 
for at least 1,250,000 tons the first 
year and thousands more the next. Jobs 
like this, that have looked impossible, 
are being done every day by B. F. 
Goodrich industrial rubber products — 
the developments of constant research. 
That’s why it pays to find out what im- 
provements B. F. Goodrich has made 
in any rubber product you use. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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FROM ZERO TO FLYING SPEED IN A 
~ MATTER OF SECONDS 


_ 





JUST ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF OILGEAR’S AMAZING ABILITY 


TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF UNIQUE POWER TRANSMISSION 


There is hardly any limit to the appli- 
cability of Oilgear Fluid Power. In 
catapulting heavy airplanes from the 
decks of carrier escorts, Oilgear not 

only furnishes the tremendous power 
required to accelerate the load from 
zero to flying speed in a few seconds 
but it accumulates this power with 
comparatively small, standard units 
while each plane is being maneuvered 
into position. You can use units of 
this type on other installations where 
tremendous power or high velocity 
is required intermittently, as in die 
casting machines, braiding and knit- 
ting machines, riveting presses, etc. 


Or if your machine power. or trans- 
mission requirements lie far afield, 
they are almost certain to be met... 
better, more economically ...in any 
of the scores of other functions Oil- 
gear Fluid Power provides. Just as 
war industry built upon peacetime 
knowledge, so today shrewd designers 
are adopting the lessons learned in 
war. Put your problem up to Oilgear 
engineers; see if their solution isn’t 
what you’ve been looking for. Do it 
now... THE OILGEAR COM- 
PANY, 1301 West Bruce Street, Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 


Flag Troubles 

Re Flags Over Antwerp (Letters, Dec. 25, 
1944), your explanation was not what Dr. 
Goebbels would have given. What caught 
our eye was the Union Flag (British) upside 
down and therefore hoisted by the veriest 
novice, probably a local resident. 

We bet it did not stay that-way very long. 

. Canapian OrFicer’s NAME WITHHELD 


Sydney, N. S. 


Poon 


Picture of the Year? os ae 

In Newsweek, Dec. 18, 1944, re: “Moon- 
shine,” the beagle hound and the human- 
interest story. I warmly congratulate you on 


Moonshine with his dead buddy 


your fine taste. This photo touched my emo- 
tions so that every time I see a stray dog I 
shall remember that photo of “Moonshine,” 
which I would submit as the “picture of the 
year. 


S/Ser. Brit PxHiurres 
Mobile, Ala. 


French Television . 

Your article on French television in your 
issue of Jan. 1 is a real contribution to public 
information in the field of postwar television. 
Knowledge of the existence of high-definition 
television in foreign countries and the fact 
that high-definition television with full color 
is at hand in this country will make effec- 
tive the public demand for the superior sys- 
tem. 

Estimates of many years of further experi 
mentation—by some, as many as ten years— 
completely ignore, of course, the record of 
electronic development during the war. None 
of the components of the twice-as-good tele- 
vision is new. All have been tested and used 
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under the act of March 3, 1879. Dayton, 











N 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 9% billion 
dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
freight for less'than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even less than before 


the first World War. 
Out of every dollar the railroads received — 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and supplies of all 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war | 
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sorts and other operating expenses. 
19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern: 
ization of service necessary to. keep pace with 
American progress. 


AMERICAN.\E) RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED 


FOR VICTORY 




















































“A name worth remembering” 


-FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you 
with the dependability the world has come to 
associate with our name. Designing and manu- 
facturing skills will not have to be re-learned in 
our plants as we turn to civilian production, 
because as a part of our war 
job, we’ve continued to build 
and improve our peacetime 
Diesel engines, generators, 
motors, pumps, and scales. 





Fiirbanks-Morse Diesels 
have carned an enviable reputation for low 
maintenance cost as well as low fuel cost 
in sustained, heavy-duty service. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ilinois 


DIESELS 


Diceel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators 
Motors « Pumps - Scales « Magnetos « Stokets 
Railroad MotorCars + Standpipes + Farm Equipment 





BUY AND KEEP 
MORE 
WAR BONDS 



















materials and manpower become fully avail. 
able. cay 
« Paut W. KEsTeN 
Executive Vice President 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. _ 
New York City 
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Mustering-Out Jeeps 

Many servicemen have stated that they 
want a jeep after the war is over; so why 
could we not be allowed the choice of a jeep 
or the $300 mustering-out pay? 

Im certain that many of us would rather 
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The soldier’s dream: A postwar jeep 





receive a jeep and [I also think that GI's 
should be the first ones to be allowed to: ob- 
tain jeeps. ied = : 


c/o FPO 
New York City - 
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The Polish Crisis 

This is a fan letter re: “The Polish Crisis” 
by Raymond Moley (NEwswe«x, Jan. 1). 
May I say thank you, and thank you again 
for the fair way in which you attack a very 
“comy” subject. I have to thank you as a 
Russian-born, who of course, knows all thei : 
intricacies, pitfalls, justices, injustices, blood- - Lo 
sheds, and heartbreaks of that most involved 





















question. I must thank you again as a little the 
historian for dealing so well in a few wordsmm : ™S 
with the facts and realities of the situation, bat 
and I must thank you mostly as an American, est: 
because what the American people need so tur 
much is to have a little more factual informa- } 
tion on which to form their opinions. fo 
Nina Hype 7 
Greenwich, Conn. | all 
@ It is disheartening to find a magazine off: | 
NEwsweEEx’s caliber with such a reputation: Bo 
for fairness and accuracy and with so pro Se: 
found an influence on the opinions of millions tin 
of our fellow citizens, publishing articles such 
as those of Mr. Lindley in the Dec. 25, 1944, | 
issue and that of Mr. Moley in the Jan. | Ce 


issue. . 
Sugar-coat it as they may with high-sound- 
ing phrases, the contention of both write 
boils down to this: that Britain and ourselve—y” 
may as well accept the Russian solution of} 








All-star Production 


' Long before the B-29’s bombed Japan, 
_ the Boeing Superfortress was faced with 
_ its first great challenge. This was in the 
battle of production . . . the problem of 
establishing one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever attempted. 

Producing the Boeing-designed Super- 
fortress in quantity is a colossal example 
of team-work involving people and plants 
all over America. 


Completed B-29’s are turned out by 
Boeing plants at Wichita, Kans., and 
Seattle-Renton, Wash., and by the Mar- 
tin and Bell aircraft companies as well. 

Major assemblies are built by Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler’s De Soto Division, 

, General Motors’ Fisher Body Division, 


r Aircraft, Hudson, Murray and 


_A. O. Smith. 


The Superfortresses’ huge engines are 
manufactured by Wright Aeronautical 
and by Chrysler's Dodge Division. ‘Their 
16¥%-foot Hamilton Standard propellers 
by United Aircraft and Nash Kelvinator. 


Literally thousands of sub-contractors 
and suppliers, from small shops to large 
factories, supply sub-assemblies, parts and 
equipment. 


To Boeing fell the task of co-ordinat- 
ing this vast, nation-wide manufacturing 
organization. Its engineers furnished de- 
sign and engineering data to the other 
companies involved, and laid down the 
tooling plans. 


THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER © THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


Boeing production specialists blazed 
new trails in planning, developed new 
facilities, processes and manufacturing 
procedures on a scale never before tried. 
They had to execute the program in 
terms of other manufacturers, and in Boe- 
ing plants at the same time. For Boeing’s 


own eventual schedule is approximately . 


75% of all Superfortress production. 


After Japan is defeated, this unique expe- 
rience, and this same Boeing ingenuity 
in research, design, engineering and- 
manufacture will be turned to peacetime 
aircraft. And you can know of any 
product . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good. 


BOEING 
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Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS * SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. * TED MALONE °¢ 
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give you efficient service without high-quality lamps. 


That’s why, for any lighting system, it pays to specify lamps by Westinghouse. For West- 
inghouse is wise in materials . . . how to use the most skilled workmanship . . . how to come 


‘out with lamps that are especially bright and long-lasting. 


‘Today Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps are available for factories, offices, stores and 
homes. Your nearest Westinghouse Dealer can supply you. Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 








TOMORROW'S SUNTAN 


High on the list of Westinghouse plans for your post- 
war health and comfort, is a new sunlamp that \ 
requires neither transformer nor reflector. You just 
_ecrew it into a convenient socket—or use it as a 
‘built-in feature in your bathroom. 

Cold, blustery weather will no longer rob you of your 
attractive summertime tan. A few minutes a day 


under your Westinghouse Sunlamp will keep that 
| healthy, outdoor look all winter long. 





MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORK 
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Quite a rub eee 


and not only wire rope feels the rub when the coal situation 
becomes tight. It’s felt by our armed forces . . . by industry, 

_ public, mine operator, worker. But we can see our way 
through if everybody will practice conservation and cooperation. 


% As the mine above has done, you'll find Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope a big help in the steep pull and the 
long pull. And if you have lifts to make, team the rope with 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Each of these mainstays 
has flexibility, toughness and endurance. Together they . 
promote smooth-running operations .. . increased safety . . . 
sustained, low-cost production. Remember the name: 
Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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the Polish question, because in the first place 
we are not in a position to do much about it; 
and second, because our failure to do so will 
destroy the unity of the Allies and lengthen 
the .war against Germany, or even make it 


-cimpéssible for us to win'a decisive victory 


over Hitler. 

When we entered the war we sought unity 
with our Allies, a unity of will and purpose 
in striving for the ideals embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter. Unity is important, yes. But 
the only thing that: can give us real unity is 
truth and right. 


. Brotuer B. Epwin, F.S.C. 
Landry Memorial High Scheol 
Lake Charles, La. 





Look Again 

The most vivid picture I ever saw ap- 
peared in Newsweek for Dec. 25, 1944 
Look at this picture again and note the ex- 
pression on-the faces of these American sok 


_ diers—then if: you can enjoy your warm 


- Associated Press 
First hot chow in fifteen days 


house, your warm clothes, and your three 
warm meals each day without saying a pray- 
er for them, you are not a good American. 
E. Ww. Coox 
Jackson, Miss. 





Czar of Politics 
Mr. Gault suggests ( Newswaxx, Dec. 25, 


'1944) that congressmen’s pay be based on 


the individual’; income in private life. 

As if high “earning” capacity were a fair 
measure of statesmanship. Many. persons of 
mediocre ability draw big money simply be- 
cause they enjoy the patronage of influential 
friends or relations. 

The only practical sohution of this problem 
is to appoint a High Commissioner of Politics 
to weed out the incompetents. 

CrrisTIAN BASHORE 

Bradford, Ohio 
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THE NEXT QUESTION IS: will the first 
cars have in them all the new develop- 
ments which have been discovered 
during the war? . 

Almost everyone realizes that we are 
in great need of automotive transporta- 
tion. When the signal is given, produc- 
tion will have to move fast. Advances 
that take time to adapt to automobiles 
will have to wait for later models. 

But some materials are ready to take 
their place on the very first car pro- 


. duced. Among them are Lumarith* plas- 


tics made by Celanese Corporation of 
America. 

Many of the last ci- 
vilian cars to be built 
were Lumarith- 
equipped cars. These 
plastics molded over 
metal give steering wheels, handles, 
knobs and interior appointments rich- 
ness and color. The pleasant touch of 
this modern plastic, which neither gets 


hot nor cold, is well-known to many 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





motorists. Surface permanence makes 
new cars stay new longer. Within this 
family of plastics there is a material for 
each application. For instance, for spe- 
cial parts needing great dimensional 
stability, Lumarith E.C. is highly fa- 
vored as a result of its war record. 
More recently, Celanese* synthetic 
textiles have attracted the attention of 
automotive people. They see in them 
the possibility of ushering in a new 
idea in upholstery. The testing and ex- 
perimentation now going on is pointed 
toward giving the car all the luxury, 
beauty and cleanability long associat- 
ed with Celanese 
fabrics. The goal is 
to make “car-house- 
keeping”’ easier 
than ever before. 
Then there is an 
important contribu- 





Celanesé 








tion to performance 
which synthetic 
chemicals such as 
Celanese* organic 
phosphates will 
make—the compounds that give many 
automobile finishes their toughness 
and lasting lustre. Lindol* E.P. is the 
war-tested lubricant additive which 
steps up film strength in aviation motor 
oils. It increases engine life by reduc- 
ing wear. It also acts as a solvent for 
resinous deposits. To keep pace with 
modern engine development, motor 
oils will be reinforced with Lindol. This 
all adds up to better performance and 
lower upkeep. 

Celanese research in cooperation 
with the motor car industry, will help 
to give you a finer car for the money. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Today powerful GM Diesel 
locomotives on the Atlantic 
Coast Line whisk Florida’s 
fresh fruits and vegetables to 
major American markets in a 
matter of hours. This is pos- 
sible because these locomotives 
haul heavy trains faster and 
stay on their iob longer with 
few stops for service. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NE thing is certain —Amer- 

icans will have an entirely 
new level of transportation, post- 
war. Two factors will make this 
inevitable: 


The amazing achievements of the 
railroads under the stress of war. 


The new and exciting prewar 
records for rapidity, regularity of 
service, safety and comfort the rail- 
roads had established with General 


Motors locomotives. 


C, 








Another great day in rail- 
roading was heralded in Jan- 
uary, 1888, when the Atlantic 
Coast Line ran the first de luxe 
vestibule Pullman train from New 
York to Jacksonville, Florida. 


ITS A GREAT NEW DAY 
FOR RAILROADING 


American railroads are in a fa- 
vored position to lead in this fine 
new service because a most 
vital tool which makes it possible 
is fully developed and thoroughly 
proved. Already General Motors 
Diesel passenger and freight loco- 
motives are operating on more 
than 100 million miles, annually, 
of regularly scheduled service. 


Yes, it’s a great new day for 
railroading—with even greater 


days ahead. 


\ | Locomorives........ ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, ts Grong. 
J | 
M ENGINES. <ideincs0e0 se. .. Caevekdbio Deets pions CIVIC Goidind Oe 


© EIGINES ... 1510250 1.P. . . ... DETROIT DIESELYENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 
Missing in Action 


More than News 








oO" business is news, 
and news _signifi- 
cance—which would seem 
.to indicate that our out- 
put was completely tran- 
sient. Yet, because of 
NEWSWEEK’s éditorial 
methods and its thorough 
and meticulous. reséarch 
system, our bound volumes actually prove 
to be an excellent current history of our 
times—and you will probably be surprised 
to leam how many Newsweek stories 


have been Saw as booklets or leaflets 





and distributed, by request, to hundreds 
of thousands of people in even the re- 
motest parts of the world. 


Tn the year just past, we have dis- 
tributed nearly 400,000 reprints of News- 
WEEK articles—ranging in subject matter 
from Soviet foreign policy and the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to European art un- 
der liberation and the signed opinions of 
NEwswEEK authorities. Some have been 
reprinted on individual requests for a few 


hundred copies; others on requests total-. 
ing many thousands from schools, col- 
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‘leges, men’s and women’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce, and corporations. 


More than two years ago, depart- 
ing slightly from customary policy, we 
published three pages of color plates of 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. insignia. 
Reception of this feature was astounding; 
requests poured in. It was first reprinted 
in The Reader’s Digest—and then as a set 
of color panels for window display by 
Saks Fifth Avenue and 256 other depart- 
ment stores across the country. We dis- 
tributed more than 50,000 copies of a 
folder reprint and granted reprint rights 
to the United States Office of Education 
and several other organizations. Ultimate- 
ly it assumed permanent form as color 
plates in the college edition of Winston’s 
Dictionary and in Richards Topical En- 
cyclopedia. 


In February 1943 we published a 
story on Dogs for Defense. The organiza- 
tion liked the story and requested 5,000 
reprints for distribution. Then 10,000. 
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Then 10,000 again. Then 10,000 more, 
and finally 20,000. This one NEwswEEk 
story did a big job in aiding the War Dog 
Fund and in securing dogs to save the 
lives of American fighting men. 


; Newsweex’s Postwar Horizons, 
since March 1943, has explored the post- 
war possibilities ‘of 22 different fields. 
Eighteen of these articles have been re- 
printed, covering such subjects as food, 
plastics, electronics, industrial ‘recon- 
version, American aviation, the Sumner 
Welles-Walter Lippmann articles on the 
part to be played by the small nations in 
world organization, and the Dorothy 
Thompson-Lord Vansittart articles on 
German war guilt. In less than two years 
we have distributed more than 300,000 
reprints of Postwar Horizon articles. 


We are proud of these long-lived 
stories. They are one more indication of 
the soundness and authority of News- 
WEEK coverage. Our principal task is 
news, but we know that much of the ma- 
terial we prepare has a value far beyond 
the coming week—that what NEwswEEK 
has to say about the war, the postwar 
world—and even dogs—will be read and 
reread. 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 14 of a series, Field. Artillery. 


Lang Toms —blasting unseen targets—are directed by voices flashing through this 
artilleryman’s radio telephone “switchboard.” Using its 10 channels, he connects the 
commander with spotters up front and in planes; then with battery commanders 
who focus tremendous firepower. He is helping soften up the long, hard road ahead. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM.. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Every time a 155mm “Long Tom” io 
fired, it costs Uncle Sem $37.78. Ous 
leaders believe in using vest aum- 
bers of costly shells to prevent losing 
priceless American lives. Help pro- 
vide the ammunition — daeest all the 
dollars you con in War Bonds! 
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What’s Behind Today's and 2% cents for each additional player. _fians went against the wishes of his Cabi- 

. Pool tables will rent for a top charge of net. His blunt words were sharper than 

News and What's to Be Expected 60 cents an hour, the OPA ruled. the notes for the speech he had dis- 


. > 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws _ 


‘Toe attorneys who have figured in big 
war trials will soon be co-starred in sensa- 
tional Washington disbarment proceed- 
ings . . . George John Dasch and Ernest 
Peter Burger, the two Nazi spies whose 
death sentences were commuted by 
F.D.R. in August 1942, will figure prom- 
inently in the trial of the two German 
saboteurs recently captured after landing 
from a U-boat on the Maine coast... . 
Republican insiders say that GOP Chair- 
man Herbert Brownell Jr. was persuaded 
to keep his job to prevent a knockdown 
fight over his successor; he'll appoint a 
full-time executive director from the Mid- 
west to do most of the routine work . . . 
Incidentally, Brownell and Governor 
Dewey have decided to establish a service 
department for GOP congressmen which 
will do research, help write speeches, etc. 


MacArthur’s View 

General MacArthur is pressing the 
War Department canal for more 
men and matériel. He bases his increased 
demands on the belief that the most im- 
portant history for :the next thousand 
years is being written now in the Pacific. 
He says privately that the U. S. can nev- 


er expect to settle European quarrels 


and that European nations are part of a 
dying system that is being taken over by 
Soviet Russia. : 


Joining the Team 


Ben Cohen is slated for an important 
post in the State Department, after all 
. . » Congressional accusations of big- 
business sympathies flung at William L. 
Clayton during the hearings on his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of State 
are being somewhat quieted. It hasn’t 
been announced yet, but Clayton will 


‘name Edward S. Mason, liberal econo- 


mist and foe of cartels, as his chief -assist- 
ant . . . Russell Davenport, a Willkie 
associate in 1940 but a Roosevelt sup- 
porter in 1944, is being considered for a 
State Department job. 


Pool Ceiling 


The OPA took time out last week to 
establish ceiling prices for pool halls on 
Chicago’s South Side. Top prices will be 
‘ cents a game for “one or two” players 


Weapons Shortage 


Charges of a partial failure in U. S. 
supply of heavier weapons and ammuni- 
tion in Europe prior to the German 
December break-through are being in- 
vestigated by the Mead Committee, 
formerly the Truman Committee. The in- 
quiry may ignite a long smoldering dis- 
pute between senior Army officers who 
wanted more and better weapons, par- 
ticularly big ones, and those who held 
back production of some new weapons 
and clamped down on that of tanks, 
heavy: weapons, and ammunition but not 
of unneeded surplus and obsolete maté- 
riel. The committee is also investigating 
preventable shortages of shipping in the 
Army supply line to Europe. 


National Notes 


The America First party will be investi- 
eae by the Department of Justice for 
ailure to file a statement of campaign 
expenditures before Jan. 1 as required 
by the Corrupt Practice Act . . . Since the 
racing shutdown, the numbers rackets in 
many big cities again have been using 
figures in the U.S. debt total announced 
each day by the Treasury, instead of the 
pari-mutuel pay-offs . . . Look for CIO 
chief P Murray to make a public 
blast shortly against:the Administration; 
it will be aimed at War Mobilizer Byrnes 
but will be intended for F.D.R. 


F.D.R. to Stalin 


Before Soviet recognition of the Lub- 
lin committee, F.D.R. sent a lengthy note 
to Marshal Stalin defining the U.S. at- 
titude on the Polish situation. He dis- 
cussed abjections to recognizing the 
Soviet-supported Lublin group and indi- 
cated how deeply concerned the people 
ot the United States are over Soviet tac- 
tics in Poland. F.D.R. and Stalin have 
carried on a more or less continuous ex- 
change of letters for some time. It is 
understood the President has never taken 
a definite position on the Soviet-Polish 
boundary question, but he is believed to 
have suggested that the future of such 
contested points as Lwéw be left-open to 
negotiation. 


Churchill's Bark 


It can be disclosed that Churchill’s 
Dec. 8 speech characterizing Greek 
ELAS forces as murder bands and ruf- 





cussed with his ministers the night be- 
fore. One seldom-mentioned reason the 
Prime Minister sometimes shows an un- 
ruly tongue in foreign policy speeches is 
that he’s handled every important Cabi- 
net post in his day except that of Foreign 
Secretary and, when faced with a par- 
liamentary political situation, he is apt 
to go beyond Foreign Office policy. 
That’s why Churchill’s bark can be worse 
than the British Foreign Office bite. 


Jap Strength in Manchuria 


Despite the general supposition that 
Russia will not enter the war against 
Japan before V-E Day, informed sources 
doubt that the recent appearance of two 
Jap divisions from Manchuria in the 
Leyte fighting indicated a net reduction 
in the Jap forces in Manchuria. They be- 
lieve it’s merely part of a rotational train- 
ing and relief plan the Japs seem to have 
used during the last two years. Troops 
from Manchuria have been encountered 
before in the Southwest and Central Pa- 
cific, where they were used as cadres for 
more recently trained divisions. And ob- 
servers doubt that shifts have been made 
so rapidly as to lower the quality and 
total strength of the Manchukuo Army, 
believed to be excellently equipped and 
supplied from Manchurian factories. 


Stalin Thinks of a Monarchy 


Moscow frowns on the Hapsburgs, but 
strongly favors revival of the Austro-: 
Hungarian Federation either as a mon- 
archy or a republic, according to informa- 
tion from reliable sources. Stalin is re- 
ported leaning toward the opinion that 
restoration of a monarchy under a “neu- 
tral” dynasty would be a simpler solution 
than an attempt to get the Austrian and 
Hungarian Socialists together on choos- 
ing a president. Feelers have been put 


‘out to several members of reigning and 


former reigning families. It is said Mos- 
cow wants a North European ruler, pos- 
sibly a member of the Swedish royal 
family. 


Nazi Plans for Survival 


The Nazis hailed Rundstedt’s offensive 
with victory propaganda but Gestapo 
Chief Heinrich Himmler is still busy with 
plans for a “Nazi Internationale” to aid 
Germany after its defeat. Informed per- 
sons reaching neutral countries say he 
has told his top advisers in the Security 
Police (Sicherheits Dienst) that a new 
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and active Nazi international organiza- 


tion must be prepared outside Germany, 
presumably to promote pathy and 
collaboration after the defeat. The old 
Nazi leaders are too well known to carry 
on this work, and Himmler’s aides have 
been building a new and wnfamiliar 
group from the Hitler organization and 

the large number of Nazis who 
have long been in Spain. 


Himmler’s Dead Men 


Many of the men Himmler sent to 
Spain and Argentina to carry out Nazi 
plens for postwar survival carried pass- 
ports under false names and later were 
reported dead in Germany. All have had 
training in Nazi political methods and 
experience abroad in commercial or other 
posts. Clandestine Nazi cells still operate 
in the Middle East, Turkey, Spanish 
Morocco, and Tangier. Records of col- 
laborators in former occupied areas als 
are kept for future reference. 


Malta Air Crossroads 


Great Britain plans to spend about 
$35,000,000 after the war to expand the 
famous Luga airfield at Malta to a great 
Mediterranean base for British Overseas 
Airways. Malta is conveniently located 
in the center of the Mediterranean for 
planes to Egypt, South Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and India. 


Foreign Notes 

Ex-King Carol of Rumania is still in Rio 
de Janeiro, where his presence has caused 
student demonstrations. There is some 
government embarrassment as his entry 
into Brazil was with the understanding 
that his stay would be “temporary,” while 
on his way to Lisbon. But Portugal hasn’t 
granted him a visa and probably won't 
. . . British psychiatrists have discovered 
that nervous breakdowns and other men- 
tal disturbances are practically unknown 
- the ecagrugr Sa ages hig eno 

is partly to quality of carefully 
chosen commanders, who instill confi- 
dence and carry full sibility ... 
General Eisenhower isn't wearing his 
five stars as General of the Army. He just 
hasn’t had time to get around to them 
yet . . . German propagandists are say- 
ing that the French-Soviet Treaty can’t 
possibly exist, because the Franco-Ger- 
man Armistice hasn’t ended and de 
Gaulle hasn’t declared war on Ger- 


many. 





Price-Ceiling Pressure 


Look for the severest testing of price 
ceilings this year. Civilian production is 
destined: to be tightened further in many 
fields and luxury items and services cur- 
tailed still more; consequently there'll be 
less for sale than in 1944. But the na- 
tional income, which reached $159,000,- 
000,000 last year with $97,000,000,000 
going for goods and services, is likely to 








climb even higher in 1945, especially if 


.the European war continues late into the 


year and production is stepped up and 
further pay raises granted. With civilians 
holding about $2 in cash for every $1 
of goods available, it can be expected 
that black markets will spread and price 
ceilings will be forced higher unless 
more money is siphoned off than last 
year. 


Little-Known Subsidy 


The 4% cotton export subsidy has made 
headlines, but few know about another 
cotton subsidy which has mineral insulat- 
ing-material manufacturers genuinely 
worried. A recently revived farm act gives 
cotton producers a subsidy of 9 cents a 
pound on cotton sold for use in insulating 
material. Although this subsidized in- 
dustry is still comparatively small—total 
business last year amounted to only about 
$5,000,000—it is growing fast. The man- 
ufacturers cite the following as an ex- 
ample of how this provision works: On 
25,000,000 feet of insulation sold re- 
cently to the British Purchasing Mission, 
the farmers got this 9-cent subsidy, plus 
a 4-cent export subsidy, or a total of 13 
cents. As the short-staple cotton used for 
insulation sells for 14 to 16 cents, this 
meant a bonus of nearly 100%. 
Aviation Lines 

Look for tests soon by at least one air- 
craft manufacturer of a swivel landing 
gear for small private planes. The device 
would permit the plane to descend crab- 
wise, facing the wind to maintain sta- 
bility, thus making possible the use of a 
runway of almost any direction . . . Watch 
for expansion of the equipment inter- 
change idea among domestic airlines. 
Under this plan the same plane could 
make through trips over routes covering 
two or more airlines, giving travelers in 
effect one-carrier service without the in- 
convenience of changing planes en route 


‘or missing connections because of delays 


. . . Officials haven’t publicized it yet, 
but the Army is now maintaining sixteen 
daily round-trip flights to Europe and the 
South Pacific, nine over the Atlantic and 
seven over the Pacific. It is regarded as a 
sample of what transoceanic air transport 
will be after the war. 


‘Rehydrators’ 


Food industry officials predict that de- 
vices for “reconstituting” dehydrated 
foods are destined for wide postwar dis-' 
tribution. Early in the war there was a 
huge demand for home dehydrators. But 
when the dried food was rehydrated it 
had lost much of the fresh product’s ap- 
peal. Housewives also find present meth- 
ods of rehydrating commercially dried 
foods not altogether satisfactory. Stirring 
such products as egg and milk ders 
or shaking them in covered jars does not 
effectively eliminate lumps. Now several 
contrivances have been developed to 
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overcome such difficulties, and: they'll be ~ 
on the market when normal production 
is resumed. 


Business Footnotes 


A major antitrust case will soon be 
filed against a score of steel companies, 
charging conspiracy to fix and maintain 
prices and to limit and otherwise control 
production . . . Some adjustments of fuel- 
oil rations are due Jan. 15 . . . Although 
there has been no serious OPA discussion 
of resuming required tire inspection 
officials intimate they may resort to it i 
recapping persuasion campaigns fail . . . 
The Continental Can Co. is expected to 
conclude negotiations soon with Aktie- 
bolaget Plaat Manufaktur, largest -can 
firm -in Sweden, to supply it with the 
latest can-making equipment. 





Miscellany 


Bop Hope and Bing Crosby have cut 
a new record for Decca which is already 
being hailed by insiders as a collector's 
item. Scheduled for spring release, the 
disk is packed with more of the familiar 
Hope-Crosby ad lib than music . . . Be- 
cause there isn’t enough available paper 
to make it a monthly, the Avon Book 
Co.’s newsstand venture will be called 
The Rex Stout Mystery Quarterly ... 
Yale University, through its Alumni 
Board, is setting up Yale Alumni Service 
offices to help graduates in the armed 
forces find job§ after their discharge. . - 


Movie Lines 


Justice Department attorneys are in 
Hollywood investigating Technicolor, 
Inc., to determine whether to charge a 
monopoly in violation of the antitrust 
laws . . . Insiders predict that all ‘post- 
war pictures will be made in color. Tech- 
nical Be gittmagy cape both East- 
man and Ansco Fi Navy train- 
ing movies, have greatly reduced labor, 
time, and printing costs of color film . . . 
The council of Hollywood guilds and 
unions is considering a move to hand out 
its own “Oscars.” The group is dissatis- 
fied with the Motion Picture Academy's 
system of voting and would like to see 


pictures for significance as 
well as entertainment value. 
Radio Notes 


Expect a general expansion in news- 
paper advertising of radio programs. An 
effort also will be made to remove them 
from the radio pages and scatter them 
through the newspapers . . . The new 
form of the Bing Crosby program, more 
singing and less dialogue, is paying off in 
higher listener ratings despite early skep- 
ticism within the trade . . . With so many 
Broadway ‘columnists broadcasting their 
own shows and using guest stars without 
charge, press agents are having difficulty 
providing the guests without alienating 
columnists they have rebuffed. 
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F one thing more than any other 
has made America great, has 
given us the highest standard of 
living in the world, it is the grand 
American custom of “paddling your 
own canoe”. It is that manly habit 
that has led millions of Americans to 
launch their. own businesses, creating 
millions of better jobs for others. 
They have added billions to America’s 
wealth and wages—ten thousand 
times more than any profits they 


made for themselves. 


That sort of thing does not happen - 


in nations where the government 


does the thinking and planning for 


its people. It is from those countries 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... 





that the people are most anxious to 


escape, to America. 

Some Americans have lost their 
courage; some foreigners in our 
midst don’t want us to regain it. 
All the more reason for every true 
American to paddle his own canoe 
and not “let George do it” for him. 

There has never once been a time 
in America when courage, thrift, 
hard work did not pay. There has 
never before been a time when those 


American traits were so vital as today. 
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Looks at GHQ ot 


The P eriscope the War Effort 





Roosevelt has an answer to foreign critics who ask: “What is 
U. S. foreign policy? We never know what it stands for.” The 
answer: “We are determined to create a successful world se- 
curity organization based on the Atlantic Charter. We are 
ready to act.-Are you?” That policy, intimated in the State of 
the Union message, will become apparent as the Big Three 
meeting draws nearer. 


The Administration hopes to keep this sort of timetable: This 
month or next—the Dumbarton Oaks plan to be filled out by 
the Big Three. March—the agreement approved by the United 
Nations. April—submission of the treaty to the Senate. 


The U.S. will take a hard-boiled tack in forthcoming inter- 
national talks. The United States is the key to postwar peace. 
We are strong militarily and will remain strong. Our economic 
strength is the only reliable supply source for a quick economic 
recovery. Therefore, if the weal wants a long peace, it must 
be on terms satisfactory to the U. S. 


Note these bargaining points: We are now the world’s greatest 


military power. What was a mere promise at Teheran now is 
an accomplished fact. Our production has made good; our 
troops have won bloody victories; our Navy has conquered the 
Pacific. Furthermore, we plan peacetime military training to 
keep our strength ever ready. 


Economically, we have the money to lend; the ships, the planes, 
and the food to sell; the tools that would make the difference 
between a relatively swift rehabilitation and a slow, painful one. 


ny 
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The outlook is dim for the constitutional amendment proposing 
treaty ratification by a majority of the Senate and House in- 
stead of two-thirds of the Senate. It was approved last year by 
the House Judiciary Committee, and leaders give it a good 
chance of passing that chamber this year. 


But the Senate is a different story. Democrats fear that attempts 
to change rules in the middle of the game would endanger 
ratification of a world security treaty. Moreover, they doubt 
the practical advantage of the plan; in 1919, some believe, the 
House couldn’t have mustered a majority for the League of 
Nations. Many senators oppose amendments while soldiers are 
out of the country. 


The State Department considers the two-thirds rule one of the 
greatest obstacles to successful completion of its world peace 
program. It won't back the amendment, however, on the 
ground that ‘it would be interfering in a “purely domestic 
issue”—amending the U. S. Constitution. 


Congress is in no mood to reform. The reform spirit started. by 


perianced Democratic Congressional leaders. It is the 
or the 79th Congress, against which future domestic measures 
must be viewed. 


In practical terms, Democratic leaders think this means trouble 
for President Roosevelt’s “progress” legislation. such as the 
Missouri Valley Authority, health and education measures, 


: 


the first New Deal has gone. That is the judgment ef ex- 


housing, even Social Security expansion. Responsible Re- 
publicans are even more certain. They literally laugh down 
the idea that the MVA will become law. 


This state of Congressional temper extends to legislation affect- 
ing the war. Congress is likely to be as cool as ever to national 
service. Seasoned Capitol politicians say War Mobilizer Byrnes 
will be lucky to get -half the legislation he recently requested 
(see page .32). War: work for 4-F’s, however, can be forced 
through if. the Administration fights hard for it, and public- 


“works projects, “stabilization, renegotiation, and _reciprocal- 


trade laws will be passed, they feel. 


What is unlikely to pass soon: new WLB enforcement powers, 
“st ugg unemployment compensation, tax relief for small 
usiness. : 


The remainder of the Administration’s 1945 program for Con- 
gressional action on foreign affairs: (1) setting up the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, (2) concluding 
the Bretton Woods monetary. agreements, (3) repealing’ the 
Johnson Act, (4) broadening the powers and expanding the 
capital of the Export-Import Bank, and (5) renewing ‘the Re- 
ciprocal Trade and Lend-Lease Acts. 


The President’s olive branch to Congress in last week’s message 
may help improve relations with his Capitol leaders. Mean- 
while, those relations have not been improving. Some on the 
Hill find new dislikes for F.D.R.’s advisers. In addition, they 
think the President has failed to consult Congress often enough; 
they may press for more frequent White House ‘visits. 


Those who feared a few months ago that China would be 
knocked out of the war are breathing easier. The more optimistic 
trend stems from developments following Chiang Kai-shek’s 
recent political. moves, plus the limited help in sight from the 
Ledo Road. China’s war-making capacity hasn’t been increased 
yet, but there is hope. i 


Cabinet shifts have put Chinese Government money behind 
Donald Nelson’s factory expansion program. Army reorganiza- 
tion proposals—improvement of conscription, training, supply, 
and staff work—are being put through for combat divisions. 
Supply liaison is improving. Unity talks with Chinese Com- 
munists are still going on. 


Chiang’s New Year promise of a constitutional convention in 
1945, provided the Japanese are on the retreat, is a step nearer 
a form of parliamentary government, though even that still is a 


_long way from the democracy we know. Last year the Generalis- 


simo said the convention should await the war’s end. 


War Mobilizer Byrnes’s splurge of activity on the domestic 
front is ruffling some Congressional and de ental feathers. 


‘ Not only the Treasury but Capitol tax makers, too, were dis- 


turbed by his tax recommendations. Upshot: The Treasury still 
will do the tax talking for the Administration so far as Congress 
is concerned. 


The draft of deferred farm youths has agriculture officials wor- 
ried. Those to be taken are the trained stock handlers and ma- 
chine operators who can’t be easily replaced by women and 
older men. If many go into uniform, food-production goals will 
be imperiled, the farm experts say. .. gate aa ee 
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The revolution began quietly, in a hotel room in 
central New York State, seventy-odd years ago. The 
typewriter’s inventor, seeking a manufacturer, yet 
too shy to plead his cause in person, had sent two 
friends with his crude working model to enlist the 
support of the famous sewing machine and farm 
implement makers, E. Remington & Sons. 


The hoped-for support came swiftly —enthu- 
siastically. Only an hour or two of demonstration 
and discussion; the typewriter industry was born. 
One Remington official, even more visionary than 
the rest, uttered the prophetic words which have 
long since come true...“an idea that will revolu- 
tionize business.” 

In all the years since 1873, that original 
vision, coupled with extraordinary manufactur- 
ing skill, has made Remington the most illustri- 
ous name in typewriters. The major advances. 
have consistently come from the engineering 
laboratories of the industry’s founder. 


That’s why more Remingtons have been 
bought than any other make. 


And that’s why the “typewriter of tomorrow” 
is already here today... 


- -. the Remington Rand Model Seventeen, 
thoroughly proven under rugged war-time serv- 
ice — and now still further enhanced, in units 
currently being made for the Armed Forces and 
essential civilian use, by a new and smoother 
touch, a new and swifter action —to bring you 
the easiest typing you’ve ever known. 


Reninglon 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 




















General Electric reports 
on the G-E Fluorescent 
Lamp situation... 







It is less than seven years since these: amazing lamps emerged from G-E 
Lamp research laboratories. Yet in that short time they have ekyrocketed i inte 
popularity. A recent survey among store owners alone shows that over two- 
thirds expect to install new fluorescent lighting as soon as priorities permit. 


1 What about the available supply? The news is good. War factories, which 
required practically the entire output of G-E Fluorescent lamps, are now 
well supplied. Dealers now have ample stocks for replacemeatt in stores, 

offices, homes—anywhere that fluorescent fixtures are already installed. — 


2 ‘What's new in G-E Fleorescent Lamps? Lamps that start instantly when 
used with suitable ballasts are now available in limited quantities. 
Longer, slimmer tubes of light—G-E Slimline Fluorescent Lamps up to 

eight feet in length—were recently announced for use in stores, offices and 
homes. These lamps, plus new circular fluorescent Jampe—the G-E Circline 
—will be available as soon as wartime conditions permit. 


3 What ahovt homes? Your home may be among the ten per cent that already 
are using fluorescent in one or more rooms. When progress of the war 
permits release of materials for fixtures, millions more home-owners will: 
buy fluorescent lighting for places such as kitchens, 
bathrooms, game rooms, home workshops and | 
home laundries. 


4 When you buy fixtures. General Electric does 
not make fixtures, but for efficient use of fluo- 
rescent lamps, G-E recommends certified Fleur-O- 
Lier or R. L. M. fixtures, because they are made by 
over 35 experienced manufacturers and certified 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


5 Better lamps at lower prices. Today's G-E 
Fluorescent Lamps give more light for current 
consumed and last longer than any fluorescent 
lamps in G-E history. Yet prices are the lowest ever. 
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Luzon, Steppingstone to China, 
Tests Jap Arms and Strategy 


Terrain First in Pacific 
to Permit Fullest Employment 
of Yanks’ Mechanized Forces 


On that day more than three years ago 
the little American force watched the 
ships flying the Rising Sun boldly steam 
into Lingayen Gulf. They saw the am- 
phibious landing craft—a brand-new idea 
in those days—push away from the trans- 
ports and toward the shore. And when 
the Japanese swarmed up the low 
beaches, the fate of the island of Luzon 
and with it that of the Philippines was 
sealed. For the Japs had chosen Lingayen 
Gulf with its open country and fine roads 
and railways leading south to Manila for 
their main Philippine landing. 

But last week it was the Japs who 
waited as a mighty armada loomed up 
out of the South China Sea and inexorably 
pressed down the placid waters of 
Lingayen Gulf. What. then hit the 
temporary conquerors of the Philippines 
was far more terrible than anything even 
envisaged in the infancy of amphibious 
war three years ago. The guns of battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers lit the 
horizon with flashes as a nerve-chilling 
deluge of shells crashed on the beach 
defenses, Rockets from landing craft 
arched overhead constantly and screamed 
toward the shore. Dive bombers and 
fighters by hundreds from carriers be- 
yond the: horizon flashed down with 
machine guns rattling. 

Thus the United States Army and 
Navy returned to Luzon. It was the end 
of the road back for General of the Army 
MacArthur. Ahead lay the biggest and 
hardest battle of the entire Pacific war. 
But ahead also lay Manila and one of the 
greatest of strategic victories. 

The Japs seemed to think that the Lin- 
gayen Gulf action was the main one. 
But they could not be sure. For they 
spotted other convoys sailing through the 
Mindanao Sea and in the waters around 
American-held Mindoro. Furthermore, 
the Americans had a few days previously 
occupied Marinduque, a small island di- 
rectly south of the narrow neck of land 


/ 


connecting Central and Southern Luzon. 
From either Mindoro or Marinduque 
landings could be made on good beaches 
from which roads lead to Manila. 

In support of the invasion Admiral 
William F. Halsey sent a carrier task 
force from his Third Fleet almost to 
Japan’s back door. On Jan. 2 and 3, some 
500 .Navy planes slashed at Jap airfields 
and. shipping on Formosa.and Okinawa 
Island in the Ryukyus—the two big step- 
pingstones on the Jap supply line to 
Luzon. Their toll: 331 planes destroyed 


or damaged; 95 ships sunk or damaged. 
Army and Marine attack planes, medium 
bombers, and fighter bombers also swept 
over Luzon from Mindoro day after day. 
They pounded the most dangerous of the 
hundred or so Luzon airfields, destroying 
nearly 100 Jap planes. 

Significance 

The inherent strategic importance of 
Luzon is obvious. In American posses- 
sion Luzon would open the road to China 
and cut Jap communications with the 
conquered empire to the south (see Ad- 
miral Pratt’s War Tides). 

Beyond that, however, the battle for 
Luzon may settle two other vital ques- 
tions. The first is the strength and strat- 
egy of the Japanese Navy. The bulk of the 
enemy fleet that remained in action after 
the battles of the Philippines Sea should 
logically be somewhere in the South 
China Sea, from where it can strike 
at the American invasion of Luzon. The 
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strength in which the Jap fleet ap- 
peared would form a good index as to 
how much naval power Nippon had left, 
and whether it struck would reveal 
whether or not Jap strategy has changed. 

The second question that may:be an- 
swered in the smoke of battle on Luzon 
is how well the Japanese Army can stand 
up in really modern warfare. Hitherto, 
most of the fighting in the Pacific has 
been in the jungles and over bad terrain, 


4 





where the Jap soldier is at his best. Now 
on the plain between Lingayen Gulf and 
Manila, the United States Army for the 
first time will have favorable terrain and 
a good road network. A battle of maneu- 
ver comparable with those in Europe will 
be possible. Tanks may be employed in 
mass. Air power will play a major role. 
This time, the Japs will ine to fight a 
mechanized Western army on its own 
terms. 
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Open Road to Mandalay? 


One day last week Capt. W. D. David, 
an RAF artillery spotter, buzzed his tiny 
liaison plane over the island base of 
Akyab, just off the Burma coast on the 
Bay of Bengal, 75 miles below the India 
border. He drew no fire from the Jap 
garrison which had held Akyab since 
May 1942. Instead, natives waved to 

im. 
David landed and found the Japs had 
fled to the mainland, abandoning seven 
military airfields and the third largest 
harbor in Burma. The next day, Jan 3, 
seaborne British and Indian troops. oc- 
cupied Akyab without firing a shot. They 
did not need the task force of cruisers, 
destroyers, and planes assembled to sup- 
port them. Thus, the third campaign in 
two years to take Akyab finally resulted 
in success—and a certain anticlimax. 

In fact, the Japanese seemed to be 
pulling out of all Burma with the pos- 
sible exception of Rangoon and the south- 
ern area. Probably they had decided to 
cut their losses and withdraw before 
overwhelming Allied - pressure forced 
them out. For example, of three British 
Fourteenth Army. columns advancing 
southward on Mandalay, 230 miles north- 
east of Akyab, only one reported even | 
rearguard resistance. The British, break- 
ing out of the jungle onto a flat, grassy 
plain, expected soon to be in the big 
central Burma supply town. 

Northeast ef the British approaching 
Mandalay, two Chinese armies tried from 
opposite ‘directions to bridge the 20-mile 
Japanese-held gap which still blocks a 
land route .between India and China. 
Chinese on the east drove the Japanese 
out of Wanting, but shortly afterward 
lost this littke town where the new Ledo 
Road will join the old Burma Road. 


Foo-Fighters 


Lt. Donald Meiers of Chieago was fly- 
ing a Beaufighter on an intruder mission 
over Germany. He was braced to meet 
Nazi planes or anti-aircraft. Suddenly an 
eerie light split the darkness around his 
plane. Looking up from his instrument 
panel, the horrified lieutenant saw two 
red balls of fire cruising alongside his 
wingtips. Thinking he had run into a 
secret anti-aircraft weapon, Meiers tensed 
and waited for a German on the ground to 

ush a button and blow him up. But the 
balls merely ge i with him for a 
while and then disappeared. 

That was more than a month ago, one 
of the first times Allied fighters encoun- 
tered what they now call “foo-fighters.”° 
In addition to the wingtip , pilots 
have reported two other types. One is a 

p of three similar balls which fly in 
Front of their planes, the other a group of 
about fifteen which appear some distance 
away and flicker on and off. Apparently 
controlled by radio, the foo-fighters keep 


®The name comes from the “Smokey Stover” comic 
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formation with the planes, even when 
they dive, climb, or take violent evasive 
action. “But they don’t explode or at- 
tack us,” Meiers said last week. “They 
just seem to follow us like will-o’-the- 
wisps.” 

Probably related to the silvery balls 
seen by daylight pilots (NEwsweE«K, Dec. 
25, 1944), the foo-fighters so far appar- 
ently baffle intelligence officers. Possibly 
they are the results of a new anti-radar 
device which the Germans have devel- 
oped. On the other hand, they may be 
the exhaust trails of a smaller model of 
the radio-controlled Messerschmitt-163, 
a rocket-propelled flying wing. 

Day bombers have met the Mel63, 
which has an explosive charge in the nose 
and is apparently designed to crash into 
Allied planes. When one pilot closely 
inspected the foo-fighters tagging him, 
however, he detected nothing but the 
spheres. . 
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The Salt Horse 


Last week Admiral Sir Bertram Home 
Ramsay, Allied naval commander under 
General of the Army Eisenhower, left 
Paris to fly to Belgium. His plane crashed 
shortly after it took off, and the 61-year- 
old officer was killed. 

A Lowland Scot, stocky, fresh-com- 
plexioned, and always immaculately 
dressed, “Bertie” Ramsay enjoyed the 
peculiar popularity of an aloof but effi- 
cient officer. He was not a good mixer. 
His juniors never saw him unbend, but 
they regarded him with profound respect. 

In British Navy parlance, Ramsay was 
a “Salt Horse”—an officer who did not 
specialize but served in all types of ships. 
Finishing three years as Rear Admiral 
and Chief of Staff of the Home Fleet in 
1938, he was offered the Yangtze River 
command in China. This post did not ap- 
peal to him and he retired. 





But when Britain declared war on Ger- 
many in September 1939, Ramsay re- 
turned to the service. Good fortune put 
him in charge of the port of Dover. From 
that city in May and June of 1940 Ram- 
say organized and directed “Operation 
Dynamo”—the evacuation of more than 
335,000 Allied troops from Dunkerque. 
The jack-of-all-trades thus found himself 
pitched into a new form of specialized 
service in modern war—the naval organi- 
zation of large-scale amphibious opera- 
tions. 

His later operations were performed in 
reverse. Ramsay drew up the preliminary 
plans for the North African invasion. 
Next he commanded the amphibious ex- 
pedition to Sicily. Then, officially re- 
turned from retirement to “active” status 
on the Navy list and promoted to full 
admiral, Ramsay was selected to head 
the naval forces for the invasion of 
France. 
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The occupation of Marinduque, 
about 85 miles from Manila, is another 
step toward the grand assault on Luzon, 
which the Japs have been expecting. 
The occupation of Luzon will be the 
most important military movement yet 
made in the Pacific. Not only does 
Luzon possess many local and tactical 
advantages but, from the viewpoint of 
sea power, it has a higher immediate 
strategic potential than any of the island 
groups. stretching from the mainland of 
Japan. to the East Indies. It is the key 
which opens the central door to the-vital 
sea lane running from Singapore to the 


The Japs probably appreciate the im- 
portance of this sea lane more than we 
do, for it is an essential line of com- 
munications connecting Japan with all 
holdings to the west and south. Though 
it practically parallels the inland rail 
line from Canton to Korea, its strategic 
importance is greater. Control of this 
sea strip by our sea and air forces would 
not only cut Japan’s most vital line of 
communication but afford us later the 
opportunity to exploit, both to our own 
advantage and that of the Chinese, the 
several s.rategic areas bordering it on 


At present, this sea lane has two 
important blocks in it, one at Singa- 
pore in the south and one at Tsushima 
in the north, with important strategic 
positions lying between—Hainan Island, 
the Hong Kong-Mirs Bay area, the 
Shanghai, the 
Hangchow-Nimrod Sound area, and 


Pacific Strategy: Why Luzon Is Important 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


the Shantung-Kiaochow Bay area. 

One of-the first important tasks is to 
clean up Singapore and adjacent areas, 
opening the Malacca Straits for traffic. 
This is a British task. The advantages 
accruing from this successful opera- 
tion would be several, among them 
shortening the sea road from Europe 
to the Far East and opening the 
way to the oil fields of Borneo and 
Sumatra. 

Hainan Island is about 156 miles 
long in a northeast-southwest direction 
and 90 miles broad. It is a part of 
Kwantung Province, lying only 11 miles 
across the strait from the mainland. 
The northern half-is mostly flat land, 
intersected by roads. The population is 
predominantly . Chinese. Deep-dratt 
ships can navigate Hainan Strait. The 
distance of the island from Chungking 
to Hainan is about 650 miles; from 
‘Luzon, 600. 

The Hong Kong-Mirs Bay area has 
strategic significance because (1) Mirs_ 
Bay is a large water area, fairly well 
protected and capable of holding many 
ships; (2) it covers the Canton area 
and the terminus of the inland rail 
line running north; (3) it is close to 
the Hainan Island-Kwangtung area; (4) 
it is about 495 miles from Luzon. 

Amoy, Foochow, and Swatow for the 
present have more local than over-all 
significance. Amoy however, has a good 
harbor from which submarines -can op- 
erate and is just across the narrow For- 
mosa Strait from the Pescadores. In 
time the Shantung-Kiaochow Bay area 
will have great military significance. It 


has several fair harbors and covers the 
Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Chihli and 
the rail lines to Peiping and Tientsin. 
Land-based air power there would bring 
the entire area from Peiping, Mukden, 
Harbin, and all of Korea within easy 
bombing range. Later the occupation 
by our forces of Tsushima, a hard nut 
to crack, would cut the line of sea com- 
munication between the Ja 


China and Manchuria and the home is- 
lands. 


the greatest military significance as far 
as China is concerned is the Ryukyu 
Islands and the land area extending 
from Shanghai through Hangchow to 
_ the sea. Its occupation would sever the 
main sea artery, the Yangtze River, be- 
tween the Jap homeland and its forces 
in the interior of China, and put the 
Grand Canal and rail lines out of ' 
hai under duress. Later, when we cou 
utilize the Yangtze, this area would fur- 
nish the best feeder line, better even 
than the Burma Road, for assistance to 
China, because when the river is high 
in summer it carries deep-draft craft to 
Hankow and the river ports east. At 
that time very light craft can go on 
through the gorges to Ichang and 
Chungking. The river is open all the 
year for traffic between the sea and 
Hankow. Chusan Archipelago contains 
ample sea space for a great number of 
deep-sea craft. Air distances are: Han- 
kow, 450 miles; Chungking, 950; Peip- 
ing, 750; Mukden, 720; Tsushima, 500; 
and Tokyo, 1,050. 


forces in 


But the locality which possesses 
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Official U.8. Army Signal Photo from International 


NEWSWEEK 


These bundled-up Yanks must fight the weather and geography as well as the Germans on the rugged Ardennes front 


Why Nazis Caught Allies Off Base: 
Not One but Many Serious Errors 


Everybody was wrong. That conclu- 
sion emerged last week as the detailed 
picture of Allied miscalculations in the 
war against Germany began to come into 
focus. The setback in Belgium was only 

art of it. The roots of the trouble went 

ack to last spring and the highest Allied 
echelon of command—the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 

At that time the staff’s most reliable 
intelligence reports indicated that Ger- 
many had only relatively small quantities 
of tanks and heavy artillery. A feeling of 
optimism, which led Chief of Staff 
ree C. Marshall to think that the war 
would probably be over by Christmas, 
permeated the Allied High Command. As 
a result, it allocated more shipping to the 
Pacific and slashed tank, heavy artillery, 
and ammunition production. 


Whom to Blame: Naturally enough, 
thi. grave error of judgment carried over 
into Supreme Headquarters in France. 
General of the Army Eisenhower pre- 
pared against a counterattack in the Ar- 
dennes region, but not against a full- 
fledged counteroffensive. As for the slip 
that led to the break-through itself, what 
possibly happened was that front-line 


units had a good idea of the enemy 
strength, but by the time their reports had 
been coordinated and passed through 
successive commands to top intelligence 
levels they had lost their punch. 

The responsibility for the mistake could 
not be pinned on any one scapegoat be- 


cause all had shared in it. In his State of 
the Union message (see page 30) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said of Eisenhower: “He 
has my complete confidence.” Nor did 
the belated announcement of the shift 
of the American Ninth and the bulk of 
the American First Armies to Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery's com- 
mand imply a rebuke to Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, who was thus left with only 
the Third Army plus one division of the 
Seventh in his Twelfth Army Group com- 
mand. The explanation was simply that 
the German offensive had severed 
Twelfth Army Group communications and 
a lightning change was necessary. It was 
actually made on the second day of the 
Nazi drive and presumably was tempo- 


rary. : 

The German offensive did, : however, 
raise the fundamental question of reorgan- 
izing Supreme Headquarters either to 
give Eisenhower a deputy commander o 
to free him from political and adminis- 
trative duties so that he could devote full 
attention to synchronizing all the armies 
on the western front. The man most fre- 
quently mentioned as Eisenhower’s new 
aide was Field Marshal Sir Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander, now Allied com- 
mander in the Mediterranean and gen- 
erally rated one of the outstanding ‘sol- 
diers produced by the war. 


What Next: Supreme Headquarters ex- 
pects Rundstedt to launch another of- 
fensive somewhere between the North 


Sea coast of Holland and the Swiss 
border. The seriousness of this. prospect 
was underscored by a trip Prime Minister 
Churchill made to France, where he con- 
ferred with Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Mont- 
gomery, and Eisenhower. Even now the 
counterblows which the Allies are throw- 
ing against the Germans are phases of an 
essentially negative plan. The truth is 
that Rundstedt has forced Eisenhower to 
conform to Nazi strategy. 

This about-face has effectively delayed 
the opening of an all-out Allied offen- 
sive for at least three months. It will 
take weeks just to reequip hard-hit units 
and fill up their ranks with “reinforce- 
ments,” as replacements. are now called 
officially. Now an early ending to the 
war seems to depend largely on Russia. 
The Russian offensive expected by Wash- 
ington and London may now be some- 
a antes censors, : = singe mo 

Henry» iro 0 Unit 
Press to file a Story from the Warsaw 
front which stated flatly that “several 
mighty Russian and ish armies are 
poised ready to strike across the ice-cov- 
ered Vistula River at Warsaw.” 


Snow and Gloom of Night 


On the night of Jan. 2 the foul weather 
on the northern edge of the German sa- 
lient in Belgium turned worse. The tem- 
perature dropped lower and lower as the 
wind whistled through the Ardennes for- 
est. Large, mushy snowflakes whirled 
down, turned into rain, and then into 
sleet. Roads froze to a mirror-like glaze. 

It was a miserable enough night for 
the Germans, but it was even worse for 
the Allies. For the next morning. Field 
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Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
now commanding all troops of the Allied 
northern wing, had scheduled a major 
attack to thrust south toward Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton’s Third Army and pinch 
off the salient Field Marshal Karl von. 
Rundstedt had driven into Belgium. Al- 
ready, while Montgomery had _ been 
grouping his divisions, the Germans had 
gained two weeks to dig in. 

All through the night the combat units 
painfully moved into their jump-off po- 
sitions. One large armored formation 
inched along in the blackout for sixteen 
hours, vehicles sliding and skidding off 
icy roads, tumbling into ditches, and 
ripping telephone lines. Another group 
never got there at all. But the zero hour 
was 8:30 in the morning, and at that time 
on Jan. 3 the American First Army went 
into the attack in the teeth of a raging 
blizzard. 


Death in the Snow: Without support 
of an artillery barrage—visibility was lim- 
ited to a few feet and not even Piper 
Cubs could take to the air—the GI’s 
pushed forward on a 6-mile front center- 
ing around Grandmenil. In weird battles 
of small units, fighting in deep snow- 
banks and white-clad forests, they first 
took the Germans by surprise. Often 
Nazis and Americans stumbled upon 
each other. 

Once the Germans were alerted, how- 


— 


ever, they proved the old formidable foe. 
While the Americans were outlined 
against the snow, betrayed by their dark 
uniforms, the Nazis were camouflaged 
in white uniforms, bed sheets, table 
cloths, and even women’s clothes. Some 
were equipped with skis for regulation 
winter warfare. From siealanaie pre- 
pared positions they chopped the Ameri- 
cans down with burp pistols, rifles, and 
machine guns. Casualties were admitted 
to be heavy. 

Hearing tanks in the distance, the Ger- 
mans waited for their dark forms to loom 
out of the whiteness and then fired at 
point-blank range with anti-tank guns 
and rocket launchers which are large: 
than the United States bazookas. GI’s 
had to scatter sand and gravel on the 
glassy roads ahead of the tanks. 

However, the famous Second Armored 
(see page 24) and Third Armored Divi- 
sions, accompanied by the 82nd Airborne 
and 88rd and 84th Infantry Divisions, 
rocked the Germans back and cut the vital 
La Roche-St. Vith highway, the main 
enemy supply line into the salient. 


Fighting Like Tigers: While the 
Americans ground into the Germans from 
the north, Montgomery—who had planned 
the offensive in detail by himself—sent 
units of his British Second Army into the 
fight at the tip of the Belgian salient. 
Veteran British tankers and infantrymen 








cracked against the Germans from Marche 
to Bure. In Bure they met a fight which 
one correspondent compared to the battle 
around Arnhem in Holland. 
Attacking before dawn on Jan. 4, the 
Britons advanced, wave after wave, over 
open ground against a steel hail from ma- 
chine guns, self-propelled cannon, and 
tanks. While Montgomery tramped 
through the snow, personally encourag- 


ing his men, they slugged into the village, |. 


which the Germans had tumed into an 
anchor of the salient, and were knocked 
out again several times. For 24 hours, 
while bodies stiffened in the snow and 
the shattered tanks of both sides burned 
and glowed, the fight raged. Then, as 
Montgomery sent in reinforcements, the 
Germans withdrew slowly to the east. 
“These British boys fight like tigers,” said 
an American officer who had participated 
in the attack. 

War Against Geography: Meanwhile, 
Patton’s Third Army, stiffened by at least 
one division from the American Seventh, 
gave and took the same rough treatment 
on the southern flank of the salient. A 
parently still viewing this region as the 
major Allied threat, the Germans placed 
ten divisions—at least four of them ar- 
mored—into a line which extended from 
St. Hubert to Wiltz in Luxembourg. The 
majority were clumped around Bastogne. 

That battered, heroically defended 





@ The battle has been most interesting 
—I think possibly one of the most inter- 
esting and tricky battles I have ever 
handled, with great issues at stake. 

« But when all is said and done, I shall 
always feel that Rundstedt was really 
beaten by the good fighting qualities of 
the American soldier and by the team- 
work of the Allies ,.. . 

And I have seen a very great deal of 
him [the American soldiéf} in this cam- 
paign. I want to take this opportunity 
to pay a public tribute to him. He is a 

‘brave fighting man, steady under fire, 
and with the tenacity in battle that 
stamps the ‘first-class soldier. All these 
qualities have been shown in a marked 
degree during the present battle. 

The American soldiers of the United 
States Seventh Armored Division and 
the 106th Infantry Division stuck it out 
and put up a very fine performance. 
By jove, they stuck it out, those chaps. 
@ Let me tell you that the captain of 
our team is General Eiserthower. I am 
absolutely devoted to Ike. We are the 
greatest of friends. It grieves me when 
I see uncomplimentary articles about 





Jolly Good Chaps, Those Yanks - 


On Sunday Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomeru 
held his first press conference since assuming command of 
all Allied forces north of the German salient in Belgium. 
He gave correspondents a dose of the best straight Mont- 


of Monty's opinions. 


him in the British press. He bears a 
great burden; he needs our fullest sup- 
port; he has a right to expect it; and it 
is up to all of us to see that he gets it... 

My own airplane was damaged the 
other day. I cried to Ike: “Can you lend 
me another -plane?” 

He sent me his own at once—wonder- 
ful. There is no doubt about it, he is a 
great chap; I am very distressed when 
Ag anything uncomplimentary about 
Ike. 

@ It looked to me as if Rundstedt was — 
trying to do a big left hook to the River— 
Meuse. There was not much there— 
there was damn little there—so I col- 
lected here and there, pulled in divi- 
sions and formed an army corps under 
that very fine American, General 
[J. Lawton] Collins. < 

It was that corps, which I had formed 
for offensive action, that eventually tcok 
the full blow of Rundstedt’s left hook. 

It took a knock. I said: “Dear me, 
this can’t go on. It’s being swallowed 
up in the battle.” . 

I set to work and managed to form 
the corps again. 


gomery. It was strong and it was opinionated. But it was one 
of the finest morale boosters heard on the western front for 
months. The following textual excerpts give the full flavor 


~ 


Once more pressure was such that 
it began to disappear in a defensive 
battle. 

I said: “Come, come,” and formed 
it again, and it was put in offensively 
by General [Courtney H.] Hodges after 
we had consulted together and that is 
his present job. hi 
@ In the use of airborne troops, what 
really matters is how they fight on 
the ground. The Germans use their 
paratroop divisions, too. The airborne 
men are jolly good chaps, all picked. 
@ 1 used to think that Rommel was 
good, but my opinion is that Rundstedt 
would have hit him for six. Rundstedt is 
the best German general I have come 
up against in this war. He is very good. 
He knows his stuff .. . 

I would very much like to get myself 
into Rundstedt’s brain for a couple of 
minutes. I have a picture of him in my 
room. I wanted a picture of Rundstedt 
very badly. The other day I was given 
one by Arthur Christiansen of The 
Daily Express. I am jolly glad to have 
it. It is extremely good. 
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town became the center of gravity for 
American and German blows and. coun- 
terblows. To nip off Patton’s supply line 
and bottle him up the Nazis threw re- 
peated assaults against ‘his widening 
flanks, using tanks, artillery, infantry, 
and “screaming meemy” nebelwerfers. 
Both sides expended their resources prod- 
igally in some of the bitterest fighting of 
the war. For example, the Germans lost 
67 tanks for a gain of 200 yards. 

In the bulge north, east, and west of 
Bastogne the Third Army had to fight 
with desperation as it pushed toward 
the Nazi pivot communications center of 
Houffalize. Handicapped by the diversion 
of so many troops on the flanks, the Amer- 
icans nudged the Germans back for small, 
bitterly begrudged gains ‘or several days. 
To reduce one pocket in a small wood 
artillerymen pounded it with 1,800 shells 
in six hours. But other German units stra- 
tegically emplaced in the forested hills 
held up far larger American units, which 
had to travel on narrow, dangerous roads. 
A regiment was delayed for hours by 22 
Germans with automatic weapons who 
had to be wiped out before the cautious 
advance could continue. “Hell,” said a 
Yank captain, moodily surveying the ra- 


vines. and rocks, “we're not fighting just | 


an army. We're fighting geography.” The 
Third was driven back at several points. 


Red arrows indicate Allied attacks, black arrows show Nazi movements 





Thrust at Strasbourg 


On the Allied front from Saarlautern 
all the way down to the Rhine, the Ger- 
mans last week used the same tactics 
that led to the break-through in Belgium. 


. One aim of the Nazis seemed to be the 


reconquest of* Strasbourg, the “beloved 
daughter” of France (NEwswEEK, Dec. 
4). From that city thousands of civilians 
fled in panic, cluttering up the roads just 
as the French did in Northern France in 
1940. Allied Supreme Headquarters de- 
precated the importance of the German 
attack. But Gen. Charles de Gaulle was 
worried enough to hold a long confer- 


"ence with Gerieral of the Army Eisen- 


hower. 

The Germans began their offensive 
against the Seventh Army on the night of 
Dec. 31. First sending out patrols, they 
built up their attack until they were using 
an estimated seven ‘divisions. They struck 
southeast of the Maginot Line city of 
Bitche and drove the Americans back 
over their main supply line, which leads 
from Haguenau to Sarreguemines. 

Next, the Germans attacked an a 20- 
mile front from the vicinity of Wissem- 
bourg to the Rhine, compelling the Yanks 
to withdraw south into France. Then, 
cutting behind them, the enemy sent a 
force which included tanks across the 


1 Blow and 
| Counterblow 





Newsweek—Stone 


_sprightliest tank } 


Rhine north of Strasbourg. Reinforcing 
their bridgehead below the city, the 
Nazis struck north to catch it from be- 
hind. Triumphantly a German High Com- 
mand communi claimed this thrust 


. had “smashed” the American defenses. 


Buzz Warning 


The Germans can and may bombard 
the east coast of the United States with 
buzzbombs. This possibility was forecast 
by Admiral William V. Pratt, News- 
WEEx’s naval analyst, in his column three 
weeks ago. Last week Admiral Jonas H. 
Ingram, Commander-in-Chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet, confirmed it officially. 

Warning that it is “possible and prob- 
able” that New York or Washington will 
be hit by buzzbombs within the next 30 
or 60 days, Ingram said the V-ls could 
come from planes, surface ships, or sub- 
marines. He stressed the U-boats. Pos- 
sibly his warning was prodded by’ the 
sighting of some, equipped ‘with launch- 
ing ramps. 
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Maestro of the Armored 

From the American First Army front, 
Roland C.. Gask, NEwSwEEK war. cor- 
respondent, sends this portrait of a tank 


_general in action. 


It was a tense moment in the forward 
command post of the Second Armored 
Division, located in a house a few miles 
back of the jump-off line of the Allied 
counteroffensive on the northern flank of 
the German salient in Belgium. Over the 
field telephone the company commander 
had just flashed in a report: The Ger- 
mans were launching a counterattack. 

Suddenly a little pink-faced man with 
a bald pate, close-cropped gray hair, and 
trim brown mustache bounced into the 
operations room. Everyone fell. silent. 
He strode over to the operations map, 
sat on a low stool, and fastened a pair of 


‘piercing blue eyes on a map. 


Then his rasping voice began -to snap. 
He wanted to know if those German 
were on a particular hill. He 
rapped out an order for an infantry com- 
Reciaunsl alan Mesey-ctas selene be 
eatened point. Every o' sentence 
i ithet. Somebody 
unlit cigarette. 
There was a brief conference in front of 
the map. Then with a few parting curses 
the little man whizzed out as fast as he 
had entered. 


Old Gravel Voice: This was the man 


sPrighthost tank leader in the Army. He 
er in y. 


won more major victories than any other 
leader of the First Armored Division in 
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the North African campaign, he smashed 


the Germans back at Kasserine Pass and 
took 42,000 prisoners near Bizerte. Later 
he broke out of the Anzio beachhead to 
capture Rome. As head of the Second 
Armored he broke the Siegfried Line 
above Aachen, swallowed 69 enemy tanks 
in a battle near the Roer River, and then 
—only two weeks ago at Humain and 
Celles—knocked to pieces a Nazi tank 
spearhead that. was driving toward the 
Meuse River. 

With the tank guns blasting in the fog- 
bound battlefield only a few ridges away, 
I spent some time in the snow-framed 
CP with the dynamic, restive general 
who never sits down except to eat, write 
a letter, or read a map. Obviously, “Old 
Gravel Voice,” as the GI’s call him, was 
worried. He always worries at the start 
of a fight. 

This time his men and tanks were push- 
ing through the snowy, icy, misty land- 
scape, all humps and gorges. It was dif- 
ferent now from the Humain-Celles 
fight, when he had the Germans where 
he wanted them in the open terrain and 
fine weather. Then he had jumped about 


joyously in his CP or up front with his ~ 


tanks (where he rides in a jeep), firing 
off expletives like a semi-automatic gun. 
At one moment he was preparing to 
surround the sons of bitches. At the next 
he was going to kill the bastards; yet all 
the time he was skilfully directing daring 
tactics. 


Enemy Real Estate: Harmon talked 
to me in a typical posture—a cigarette in 
his mouth, one blue eye closed, and the 
other fixed upon his listener. Despite his 
straight GI clothes he looked like a well- 
turned-out bank manager or even a uni- 
versity professor. . 

But his stocky, athletic figure—he was 
once a West Point blocking back and 
Olympics pentathlon hurler—was the em- 
bodiment of military brusqueness every 
time he went out to get reports of battle 
or give an order. He drives his officers 
with a martinet’s gusto. Once a field com- 
mander complained he had no space for 
his tanks to maneuver in; Harmon’s 
hearty damns crackled back through the 
field telephone as he told his man to go 
get himself some real estate. Enemy ter- 
ritory is never “territory” to Harmon—it 
is always real estate. 

But if he rides his officers, General 
Ernie is almost like a buddy with his 
men. His favorite trick is to open a bar- 
racks’ door and bum a cigarette or a 
piece of candy from a GI—an easy way 
to open up a chat. Once, when he was 
riding through a battered town, a grimy 
soldier who thought himself out of sight 
leaned from a second-story window and 
with a very unmilitary wave of the hand 
shouted: “Hi ya, General.” That might 
have been a matter for disciplinary ac- 
tion, but the general, who spotted the 
maneuver, could not but notice the .in- 
— look of admiration en the GI's 

ace, 








U. 8, Army Signal Corps Photo from Assotiated Press 
General Harmon: “Old Gravel: Voice” 


Old Gravel Voice has a fighting phi- 

losophy, based on the premise that tanks 
.are expendable but human lives are not. 

He said that he has kept careful records 
of casualties, which show that tank 
break-throughs are costly in armor but 
relatively cheap in lives. 

Chunky and rather cherubic looking, 
Harmon seemed almost wistful as he 
talked. But his cusses started flowing 
again as he gazed upon the scene out- 
side. There was no conying the general 
—it really was God-a real estate. 


‘How High the Price? 


Supreme Headquarters in Paris put off 
telling the bad news: how many cas- 
ualties United States troops have suffered 
in the winter battle on the western front. 
Instead it passed the buck to Washing- 
ton. But there Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson said last week only that losses 
had been heavy and added he would not 
have enough information to classify them 
for some time. 

But what information was available in- 
dicated that western-front casualties have 
been severe on both sides. Stimson dis- 
closed that American troops took 22,430 
German prisoners from the beginning of 
the Nazi offensive on Dec. 16 through 
Dec. 30..Supreme Headquarters estimat- 
ed total German casualties at 100,000. 
The German radio, in turn, placed Amer- 
ican casualties at 140,000 for December, 
while’ an earlier High Command com- 
muniqué estimated them at “over 50,- 
000.” The Nazis also claim to have cap- 
tured 24,000 prisoners. 
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Even before the winter battle, Ameri- 
can losses were mounting. On Jan. 4 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, re- 
vealed that 30,000 wounded returned to 
the United. States in December, a three- 
fold increase over last July. So many 
wounded are now coming back that the 
Army can no longer promise to send them 
to hospitals near their homes. 


Caught With Planes Down 


Two weeks after the Allied ground 
forces were surprised by the German 
break-through into Belgium, the Allied 
air forces behind the front were still 
offensive-minded, still unwary. Attack 
took precedence over patrol at air bases 
in Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. 
Some fields had no anti-aircraft; at some, 
planes were packed tightly, wing tip to 
wing tip. Then on Jan. 1, nearly 700 
Luftwaffe fighters flew in from the east 
and attacked Brussels, Antwerp, and Al- 
lied air bases. The first reports from 
Supreme Headquarters indicated an Al- 
lied air victory. They claimed that more 
than half the attacking force—363 planes 
—were shot down. The clear implication 
was that foolhardy Luftwaffe pilots had 
invited their own destruction. 

But delayed dispatches from the front 
soon told a different stoty. The Nazi 
fighters—Messerschmitt 109s, Focke- 
Wulf 190s, and jet-propelled Messer- 
schmitt 262s carrying bombs—flew in at 
low level, apparently undetected by ra- 
dar. They concentrated in greatest 
strength on RAF fields unprotected by 
anti-aircraft guns and at their leisure. 
bombed and strafed the tight rows of 
parked planes. Belatedly Allied fighters 
grouping for their own missions swerved 
on the attackers. Others rose and tan- 
pet with the Germans as they turned for 

ome. In Brussels, Belgians watched dog- 
fights against a pale, sunlit sky, and Brit- 
ish soldiers took small-arms potshots at 
the Germans as they crossed the city. 

The Germans claimed the destruction 
of 400 Allied planes. This claim was al- 
most certainly exaggerated, but nonethe- 
less, the Luftwaffe could boast that it had 
scored a considerable tactical surprise. It 
was greatly aided by the weather, which 
was evidently clear over German fields, 
while a freeze made many runways on 
Allied fields inoperative. 

At the same time Allied air officers ac- 
knowledge the new'strength of the Luft~ 
waffe when they declared that Germany, 
despite the steady bombardment of its air- 
craft industry, has more planes now than 
in June. Nazi technical progress was 
further underlined in a statement by 
Frederick C. Crawford, former -president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and one of a number of business- 








men who recently toured the fronts under 
Army auspices (see page 41). He report- 
ed: “General Eisenhower said that if we 
don’t get into jet-propulsion manufacture 
on a large scale soon or before the Ger- 
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mans get into mass production, it will be 
a serious matter.”° 3 

Meanwhile, when the weather per- 
mitted, the fighters and bombers of the 
Allied Air forces joined in support of the 
ground troops in the battle zone and be- 
hind the lines in Germany. Heavy bomb- 
ers struck enemy road and rail centers, 
canals, and troop detraining points. RAF 
Spitfire bombers maintained daily raids 
on V-2 launching sites in the Nether- 
lands. Mosquito bombers planted 2-ton 
bombs in the mouths of German railway 
tunnels. Fighters and fighter-bombers 
swooped low over the front. 
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Decision to the Tiger 
Doubt on Caliber of U. S. Arms 
Raised by New German Weapons 


In January 1943 NEwsweEEx ran a pic- 
ture of a giant German tank in a street 
in Tunis. It was the first picture of the 
now famous Nazi Tiger tank to be 
lished in the United States and it had 
previously been sent to Washington for 
the Ordnance Department to confirm 
that its big was what NEWSWEEK 
editors thought it was—an 88-millimeter. 
The reply was that it couldn’t be an 88, 

use Ordnance considered it impos- 
sible to put a gun of that size with its 
recoil mechanism in a tank turret. 

That little incident symbolized the at- 
titude of the War Department toward the 
new German tanks—and toward other 
military developments where observers 
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thought the Nazis had achieved. techni- 
cal superiority. Correspondents have time 
and again written that the big German 
tanks were better than the 30-ton Ameri- 
can Shermans. The Washington reply has 
nearly always been that the American 
machines were “more maneuverable.” 
Recently the criticism has become 
stronger with the appearance of the su- 
perheavy German Royal Tiger tank, 
which weighs about 67 tons and has 8 
inches of armor and an improved 88. 
An article in the current semiofficial Mil- 
itary Review of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School discloses that both the 
Royal Tiger and the smaller Panther can 
penetrate American tank armor at 2,500 
yards, whereas the Shermans have to 
proach within 400 yards to cut 
the thick hides of the Nazi monsters. 


Baldwin Accuses: Last week Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military commentator ef 
The New York Times, demanded a Con- 
gressional investigation of the Army set- 
up ‘which caused American troops to be 
supplied only with Shermans. Baldwin 
wrote: 

“Why, at this late stage in the war, are 
American tanks inferior to thé enemy's? 

“That they are inferior the fighting in 
Normandy showed and the recent battles 
in the Ardennes have again emphatically 
demonstrated. This has been denied, ex- 
plained away, and hushed up, but the 
men who are fighting our tanks against 
much heavier, better armored, and more 

werfully gunned German monsters 

ow the truth. It is high time that 
Congress got at. the bottom of a situa- 
tion that does no credit to the War De- 
partment .. . 

“This deficiency and others almost com- 
parable to it are not the faults of our de- 
signers and technicians. Far better tanks 
than any we have in the field undoubtedly 
exist on the drawing boards or even in 


, the factories in this country and may soon 


be in action. But the point is, the Ger- 
mans always—save for a brief period in 
North Africa when the enemy sent the 
first of their Tigers to Russia—have been 
ahead of us on the battlefield. And it is 
battlefield. service that counts. 


The Army Mind: “The reasons for this 


time lag are complicated and not 
determined; that is why Congress should 
investigate. They appear primarily to be 
a product of conservatism and tradition- 
alism in the Army mind, complicated or- 
ganization in War Department and sup- 
ply and technical services in this coun- 
try, plus lack of adequate liaison between 
these «services and too much paper 
work... 

“The adverse comparison of some of 
our — with the German does not 

ith t 


anks. In ‘anti-tank mines 
ra mining technique, dk galbeeb- 


pelled guns, the Germans have been con- 
sistently ahead of us on the battlefield. 
The Germans beat us to the battlefield 
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MOTORS 


“ HYDRA-MATIC™ 


ALLELE TES 





Racing to the crest of a ridge, an M-24 tank pauses to fire. Then 
it’s gone, backing swiftly away, zig-zagging to a new vantage 
point. Even as enemy guns are training on its former position 
the M-24 appears again, farther down the ridge. ‘‘FIRE!’’... 
and another round of high-explosive hurtles toward the enemy... 


Maneuverability is the battle-winning secret of many of 
America’s military vehicles. And, as in the case of the M-24 
tank, that extra maneuverability is often made possible by “no 
clutch—no shift” Hydra-Matic Drive. The record for rugged- 
ness and reliability made by Hydra-Matic at war is a tribute 
to the soundness of General Motors’ peacetime engineering. 


Illustrated above: 1 Oldsmobile-built 75 mm. cannon 


KEEPS ‘FM ROLLING ON 
THE HOME FRONT, TOO! 


Hypra-Matic Drive was developed by the Oldsmobile Division 
of General Motors, introduced to the public on Oldsmobile’s 1940 
model, and proved on the highways of America in the hands of nearly 
two hundred thousand Oldsmobile owners. Since war began, Hydra- 
Matic dependability has kept countless war workers on the job. 
Hydra-Matic economy has saved quantities of gasoline for the war 
effort. And the simplicity of operating a Hydra-Matic Oldsmobile, with 
no clutch to press and no gears to shift, has meant easier driving, 
more efficient transportation for thousands of war-busy Americans. 
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lt takes tons of 
PAPER to produce 
war-vital chemicals 





Plastics for plane parts... nylon for parachutes . . . improved com- 
pounds for explosives—these and thousands of other products of 
chemistry are needed to win the war. And paper plays a vital role in 
their production. 

Directing the chemical industry are hundreds of silent ‘‘super- 
visors’’—the paper laboratory reports, sample slips, instruction tags, 
and labels. 

“Keep your powder dry.” This old military adage is made a 
reality by special wrapping and lining papers that protect shipments 
of T.N.T. and other explosives. 

In manufacturing over 5,000 products, the chemical industry re- 
quires paper for thousands and thousands of different uses. Indeed, 
paper is an essentiality to the ‘industry which serves all industry.” 


Fevelcoal PRINTING PAPERS 


While conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever possible, we 
are manufacturing the highest quality Kimberly-Clark paper that can 
be made under wartime restrictions. 
“Rave @ARK 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER—Paper isa vital war 
material. It is the duty of every American 
to make full use of each piece —to save all 
‘waste paper and have it collected regularly. 
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WAR TIDES 





London (by wireless)—Probably 
the most persistent error in war is to 
underrate your enemy. To do so is not 
only to create a fool’s paradise, but to 
live in it. And this, it now appears, we 
have been doing for the last six months. 

‘ One of the main reasons is that we 
are obsessed by figures. Reading that 
1,000,000 tons of bombs were dropped 


sume that the whole country is in 
ruins. We are told that the Germans 
have lost between six and seven mil- 
lion men in killed alone, and we won- 
der how they can go on fighting. So do 
I, for when the normal proportion of 
wounded, missing, and prisoners is 
added, we arrive at a grand total of 
35,000,000 casualties—nearly the total 
of the German male population from 
babies in arms on up! 


These and similar hopeful reports 
are pure fictions. What are the facts? 
That the Germans are fighting as stub- 
bornly as ever; that their leadership is 
as high as at the start; that the people 
are not collapsing; that Hitler is alive; 
that the Luftwaffe has not been anni- 
hilated; and that of all the belligerents 
the Germans have produced the most 
astonishing new weapons, a fact which 
does not point to their industrial power 
having been destroyed. 

The result of these facts, rather than 
of the fictions, ‘is clearly to be seen in 
Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt’s 
counteroffensive in the Ardennes. And 
now that it has been held, are we going 
to return to wishful thinking? I hope 
not. Even should Rundstedt be forced 
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on Germany in 1944, we at once as-. 


The Allied Fool’s Paradise in the West 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


out of the salient he has created there 
will be no reason to suppose that we 
have utterly used him up. We shall 
have done nothing of the sort, as the 
new attacks in the Saar and Palatinate 
indicate. For, had Rundstedt made up 
his mind to fight his way to the Meuse, 
_would he have started this new of- 
fensive so far to the south? 

I do not think so, though it is pos- 
sible. All through it has seemed to me 
that he has never aimed at decision, 
that his idea has been disruption—to 
disrupt his enemy’s plans. He has been 
operating against our war brain more 
than against our battle body in order 
to gain time and cause contention, con- 
fusion, and moral exhaustion. 

As yet it is impossible to say what 
these new attacks herald. They may be 
but a distracting operation or they may 
be yet another full-dress offensive. Stra- 
tegically it looks like the second, if 
only because it has been launched 
against the northern flank of the salient 
Trier—Karlsruhe—Basel—and at three 
points east and west of Saarbriicken 
and in the neighborhood of Bitche. 

Besides this attack, there are strange 
rumblings in the north. German patrols 
are reported to be in action at Kapelle, 
a small town lying midway between 
s’Hertogenbosch and Geertruidenberg 
in the Dutch province of North Bra- 
bant. Also, German tanks have been 
seen on the Dutch island of Schouwen. 
Whether these things portend anything 
at all it is as:yet impossible to say. 

But what it is possible to say is this: 
The Germans are adept in salient and 
anti-salient tactics—of driving in wedges 


and cutting them off. Quite early in the 
war, when they launched their attack 
on Russia, I pointed out that the future 
historian would decide that its key was 
“to be discovered in the word ‘salient’— 
their creation, their attack, and their de- 
fense.” In old artillery-infantry battles 
of the last war, the problem was how 
to hold and break the fronts; in new 
tank and aircraft battles it is how to 
create salients and how to eliminate 
them. 

Normally the creation of a salient de- 
mands more than one attack, rather 
a number, so that areas between them 
can be pinched out and in consequence 
a wide gap made. This gap forms the 
base of the salient. The counter to these 
tactics to be sought is not so much in 
field works and defenses as in adequate 
reserves—reserves so placed that they 
can operate against one or both of the 
flanks of the enemy forces of penetra- 
tion. : 


In armored warfare loss of ground 
is generally of small consequence, but 
what is of great consequence is loss of 
time—time to strike back. In counter- 
salient tactics, the psychological mo- 
ment to strike is not as the enemy pene- 
trates but immediately after—that is, 
when he is still in a state of confusion 
and before he can fan out in formation. 

Of all things, armored warfare de- 
mands reserves — reserves __ correctly 
placed. It was so in the days of the 
armored knights. It is so in the days 
of armored machines. The art of war 
is as old as the hills, and like the hills, 
it changes very gradually. 
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with rockets. They were the first to use 
robot bombs, giant rockets, and jet-pro- 
pelled planes. The Army Air Forces 
swell. with false pride in announcing 
that by using a captured German robot 
bomb as a model their engineers have 
built a better robot in 60 days. So what? 
The proof is on the battlefield. The Ger- 
mans have been using theirs since June; 
ours are not yet in use... 
“Congress should determine why.” 

@ H. G. Batcheller, vice chairman of the 
War Production Board, disclosed in De- 
cember that Chrysler and Fisher Body 
are producing a new heavy tank. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Congress in his State 
of the Union message that a new tank, 
presumably the same one, mounts a gun 
more powerful than any yet carried on a 
fast-moving vehicle. The President said 


‘the Army “will need many thousands of 


these new tanks” in 1945. But appar- 
ently they are still in the factories, on the 
testing grounds, or aboard ship; no re- 
port has yet come from the battlefields 
of an American heavy tank in action. 


Thrust, Parry, Riposte 


It was blow and counterblow on the 
Hungarian front last week. The Red 
Army, like the Allies in the west, dis- 
covered that the Wehrmacht still packed 
a powerful offensive punch. On Jan. 2 
the Germans suddenly hurled elements of 
six tank divisions and a large infantry 
force against the Russians south of the 
Danube. Their evident aim was to break 
through and relieve the besieged garrison 
of Budapest. Furious tank assaults gave 
the Nazi drive considerable. mitial ve- 
locity, and on Jan. 7 the Soviets were 


obliged to admit the loss of the important 
city of Esztergom, some 20 miles north- 
west of the Hungarian capital. 

As a riposte the Red Army struck 
across the Hron River, a tributary on the 
north bank of the Danube, and punched 
through the Nazi lines for a 12-mile gain. 
This push was headed straight for Vienna 
and in addition might outflank the Ger- 
man offensive on the south side of the 
Danube. 

The trapped Axis garrison in Budapest, 
some 80,000 strong, fought on desperate- 
ly under radioed orders to hold out to the 
last man “because relief is coming from 
the west.” Despite the ferocious resist- 
ance thus roused, the Russian ring steadily 
constricted around the doomed defenders. 
Every day the Soviet communiqué an- 
nounced the seizure of a few hundred city 
blocks, both in Pest and Buda. 
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Three days before the President’s State of the Union message, the 79th Congress takes its oath of office 
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President Views State of War 


a OS 


as Challenge to the Home Front 


Year of Achievement Ahead 
Calls for Fullest Cooperation 
to Win Victory, Assure Peace | 


Seldom had a Presidential message on 
the state of the union been more eager- 
ly awaited. Speculation over its contents 
ran the gamut. Which of the great un- 
answered questions of the day would Mr. 
Roosevelt choose to dwell upon? The 
next meeting of the Big Three? The 
American and British line-up against 
Russian recognition of the Lublin com- 
mittee (see page 44)? The Italian re- 
lief crisis? Or, on the home front, would 
he attempt to explain the heightening de- 
‘fection of the New Deal liberals, partic- 
ularly in regard to his State Department 
appointments? 

At his Friday press conference last 
week, the President turned aside specific 
queries with a generality: He would dis- 
cuss foreign policy and manpower. He 
could tell newsmen one thing more. The 
message would be unconscionably long.* 
The war, he bantered, produces things 
out of proportion. 

On Capitol Hill the next day a clerk 
relayed the President’s summary of the 
state of the union to a joint session of 
Congress which had just canvassed the 
Electoral College vote and thereby made 
the fourth term official. The President’s 
twelfth annual message lived up to his 





*Webster’s synonyms for unconscionable include 
unreasonable, oulrageous, exorbitant, and excessive. 





estimate. Fully 8,000 words, its length, 
so far as the record showed, exceeded any 


‘previous Presidential pronouncement of 


its kind in American history. 
On the four foreign-policy questions 


about which there had been the greatest - 


advance conjecture the President re- 
mained silent, although many obvious 
references plainly recognized their ex- 
istence. Even more than the state of the 
union, the speech was a Churchillian re- 
port on the state of the war. The analysis 
was a comprehensive one, neither too 
rosy nor too somber, and it was moderate, 
even conciliatory, in tone. Referring to at- 
tempts to “magnify normal, healthy dis- 
agreements” between the White House 
and Congress into “irreconcilable con- 
flicts,” Mr. Roosevelt said pointedly: “I 
myself want to tell you . . . how happy I 
am in our relationships and friendships.” 


Mr. Roosevelt Requests: What the 
legislators most wanted to -know—and 
what most interested the millions of radio 
listeners to whom the President later that 
evening broadcast a half-hour condensa- 
tion of his message—was what specific 
steps Congress would be called upon to 
take to implement the nation’s war ef- 
forts. Mr. Roosevelt lost no time in telling 
them: 

@ Enactment of a national service act and 
a law to bring the 4,000,000 4-F’s into the 
war effort (see page 62). 

@ Amendment of the Selective Service 
Act to provide induction of nurses into 
the armed forces. The President’s statis- 
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tics were dramatic: Of the Army’s current 
total of 42,000 nurses, more than 1,000 
are now hospitalized, partly because of 
overwork. The Army needs 18,000 more, 
the Navy 2,000 more. The War Manpow- 
er Commission estimates that 27,000 of 
the 280,000 registered nurses now prac- 
ticing in this country can be drawn into 
the services without seriously interfering 
with civilian needs. 

The President made no bones about 
the hard facts which had given rise to 
these legislative proposals. Before ulti- 
mate victory, combat losses would be 
heavy. To back to the hilt the “average, 
easy-going, hard-fighting young Ameri- 
can who carries the weight of battle on — 
his own shoulders,” munitions produc- 
tion would have to mount. Partly be- 
cause of cutbacks, we have never regained 
the level of December 1948, when the 
War Department received its peak sup- 
plies. Furthermore, new weapons are con- 
stantly needed: in radar, for example, “we 
have to work every day to keep ahead of 
the enemy.” Because of manpower short- 
ages, production programs for the Army 
and Navy are behind. 

On the diplomatic sector, the Presi- 
dential message acknowledged other grim 
facts. Nazi propaganda was trying to 
drive a wedge between the Allies. The 
liberated countries in Europe were in 
trouble. Certain situations, in Greece and 
Poland for example, were causing him 
concern. But, Mr. Roosevelt warned, it 
would be hard to guess at the kind of 
government those peoples wanted while 
the “stubborn partisanship of opposed in- 
ternal factions” prevailed and while many 
citizens were still on forced labor in 
Germany or prisoners of war. Finally, 
perfectionism, “no less than isolationism, 
imperialism, or power politics,” threat- 
ened to obstruct the road to international 
peace. 


What of the Future? The message un- 
derscored certain milestones on the way 
to a “peoples’ peace”: 

@ Unconditional surrender was still the 
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HOW TO FIND RADIO'S 
NEXT NO. 1 COMIC... 


































600 U. S. and Canadian radio editors and columnists have made 
it-easy for you. They’ve voted Alan Young 1944’s Most Prom- 
tsing Star... 

So, to find radio’s next No.1 comic, just flick your dial to your 
Blue Network station any Tuesday evening—and get set for a 
half hour of a new kind of comedy on the Alan Young Show! 

But don’t wait for Tuesday. Tune in any evening in the week, 
or any morning or afternoon for that matter. Alan Young is 
not an exception to what’s happening on the Blue today. He’s 
typical of the Blue’s new roster of shows and stars. Take a 
look at the line-up, and you'll agree. ‘ 


FOR MUSIC: The Boston Symphony Orchestra .. The Metropolitan 
Opera . . Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians . . Paul Whiteman’s . 
Orchestra. FOR NEWS: Walter Winchell .. Drew Pearson. . John 


. B. Kennedy .. Baukhage.. Raymond G. Swing. FOR KID SHOWS: 


The Lone Ranger . . Dick Tracy . . Jack Armstrong . . Terry and 
the Pirates .. Captain Midnight .. Hop Harrigan. FOR COMEDY: 
JoeE. Brown. .William Bendix 
. - Gracie Fields . . Charlotte 
Greenwood .. Ed Wynn. 


The fact is that millions of 
American families have dis- 
covered a new joy in radio 
through what’s happening 
on the Blue today! Just a twist 
of the wrist will put you 
on the Blue... Start 
right now... 
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AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
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Allied goal. (The same day Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. denounced as “pro- 
foundly regrettable” the attack 
by Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana on the unconditional- 
surrender idea and charged that 
it encouraged our enemies to 
think they could win a negoti- 
ated peace. ) 

@ Admittedly the nearer we 
come to victory, the more we 
become “conscious of differences 
among the victors . . . We must 
not let those differences divide 
us and blind us.” 

@ TheAtlantic Charter would be 
fulfilled “so far as is humanly 
possible.” The Allies would use 
their influence, during the in- 
terim between liberation and 
peace, to prevent “temporary or 
provisional authorities” in the 
liberated lands from _blockin 

the eventual popular choice: o 

a free government. 

The year 1945, he concluded, 
could be “the greatest year of 
achievement in human history” 
for three reasons: (1) it could 
see the final end of Europe’s 
reign of terror, (2) the closing 
in of “the forces of retribution” about 
Japan, and (3) “the substantial begin- 
ning of the organization for world peace.” 


Billions for Defense 


Mr. Roosevelt this week sent Con- 
gress his annual budget for total mobiliza- 
tion. He foresaw a possible reduction of 
$16,400,000,000 in government expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year starting next 
July 1, bringing the current outlay of 
$98,900,000,000 down to ar. estimated 
$82,500,000,000. 

He estimated that because of this re- 
duction, revenue would also drop from 
the current $45,700,000,000 to $41,200,- 
000,000, and that the national debt would 
rise to at least $292,000,000,000 by June 
30, 1946. Mr. Roosevelt’s figures drama- 
tized how closely America’s wartime 
economy is geared to government ex- 
penditures. In short, a drop of 16.6 per 
cent in government outlays would mean a 
drop of 10 per cent in tax revenue. 


Rebirth of a Committee 


The work had actually been done in 
John Rankin’s high-ceilinged office in the 
Old House Office building. A veteran of 
24 years in Congress, the pint-sized, 
shaggy-maned Mississippian had long ago 
learned that battles on the House floor are 
won 99 times out of 100 before they are 
begun—by diligent preparation and plan- 
ning. A master parliamentarian, Rankin 
had devised his strategy weeks ago; he 
confided it only to a handful of colleagues. 


When the 79th Congress convened last 


week for the first time, House members 
could not deny they had been warned: 








for the official tally 


In December, Rankin had announced 
that he would seek continuation of the 
Dies committee,* but he had not said 
how he would do it. With both Republi- 
can and Democratic leaders in agreement 
that the life of the committee would be 
permitted to end automatically Jan. 3, 
few took Rankin’s utterances seriously. 
Further, there was Rankin’s own record 
of performance. His gadfly speeches— 
heckling, race baiting, and cries for 





*So-called because its chairman since 1938 had 
been Rep. Martin Dies, Texas Democrat who did 
not seek reelection to Congress. 


Associated Pr 
Rankin wins a permanent Dies committ 


Associ ated Press 
Senate page boys carry the electoral vote to the House 


“white supremacy” interlarded 
with wholesale quotations from 
the classic poets and frequent 
references to womanhood, “the 
boys over there,” and Thomas 
Jefferson—had long since cost 
him the respect to which Ris 
exceptional native talents en- 
titled him, the better, neverthe- 


his plans. 


Farewell to Precedent: 
Sharply at. noon on Wednesday, 
Jan. 3, the Senate and House 
convened. The chaplains prayed; 
the routine of first organization 
began. In the Senate new mem- 
bers took their oath of office; a 
resolution providing for the 
counting of Presidential electoral 
votes on Saturday was adopted, 
and a bust of former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull was re- 
ceived. At 12:45, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

In the House, the proceedings 
were as dreary but longer. Per- 
functorily, the membership re- 
elected Sam Rayburn of Texas to 
the Speakership and adopted 
routine resolutions notifying the 
President and the Senate that the House 
was now Officially ready for business. Al- 
most lackadaisically, Adolph Sabath, 79- 
year-old chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee and dean of the House, went through 
his part: the offering of the conventional 
resolution readopting the time-honored 
rules under which the lower branch op- 
erates. 

Up shot Rankin: “Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment.” The reading clerk in- 
toned: “That rule X of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
adding after clause.40A of the first para- 
graph a new clause to read as follows: 
‘40B. On un-American activities, to con- 
sist of nine members . . .” on read the 
clerk: The new permanent committee 
would (under Rankin’s proposal) be em- 
powered to subpoena witnesses and evi- 
dence, to sit anywhere in the United 
States, to meet regardless of whether or 
not the House was in session—all preroga- 
tives not accorded the 45 permanent 
committees* already in existence and 
jealously granted them only by special 
resolution of the House for limited pe- 
riods. 

Slowly, the members grasped the pur- 
port of Rankin’s surprise move. By em- 
ploying the almost unknown stratagem 
of amending the rules before they were 
adopted, the Mississippian was propos- 
ing that, for the first time in its 150-odd 
years, the House set up a permanent in- 
vestigating committee. Caught napping, 





_ Administration leaders fought back with 





*Even as the House considered increasing the 
penent committees to 46, i po noengg vd ames 
a mes was proposing in an American i 
article that Congress streamline itself by calenien 
House committees to ten, with a like number for 

the Senate, which now has 33. 


‘less, for lulling the opponents of. 





























“(ll trade you 
this Russian Ruble 
for that 
Chile Centavo- 


No, these aren’t international financiers in 
action. They are very youthful postage stamp 
collectors exchanging duplicates. 


Their catalog — if they have one — may be 
out of date in its information on the stamp 
market. But what of it? Their evaluation of 
the “deal” they make is often determined by 
bright colors and exotic pictures. 


As they grow older they will learn the true 
value of stamps. Likewise, when they enter 
the business world, they will learn that up-to- 
the-minute, accurate figures and facts must 
be the basis of every transaction. 


This necessity of getting such facts and 
figures with speed, efficiency and economy 
is reflected in the large and increasing ex- 
tent to which Management depends upon 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines 
and modern Comptometer methods. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING - CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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hastily conceived but feeble arguments. 
Their essence: This was not the time to 
consider such a proposal. 

Relentlessly, Rankin pressed his par- 
liamentary advantage, demanding a vote. 
The roll was called. Seventy Democrats 
(57 of them Rankin’s Southern col- 
leagues) and 187 Republicans, including 
the GOP minority leader Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., supported the amendment. Op- 
posing were 150 Democrats, 34 Republi- 
cans, and two minor-party members. 
Total: for, 207; against, 186. Newsmen, 
surprised as any House member, broke 
for their phones. 


Significance 


The obvious explanation for Rankin’s 
coup d'état was its element of secrecy. 
House leaders did not learn that it was 
coming until two hours before lightning 
struck. But there were deeper reasons 
for its success. 

Since 1938, the voters have para- 
doxically but consistently chosen con- 
servative representatives (and senators) 
while twice in that period extending the 
life of the New Deal four more years by 
reelecting President Roosevelt. The main 
threat to the political existence of these 
conservatives has been the left wing, 
which has closely identified itself with 
the New Deal. Of all the forces combat- 
ing the left wing, the most effective in 
the opinion of many members of Con- 
gress has been the Dies committee. In 
voting to retain it last week, they were 
taking out insurance against the future. 

To assert that his coalescence of the 
Southern Democrats and Republicans 
presages a continuation of the anti-New 
Deal combine of other years is premature. 
While the action definitely was a setback 
for the Administration, it was too peculiar 
in circumstances to provide an index to 
attitudes on other issues still to be faced. 

So far as the activities of the new com- 
mittee itself are concerned, everything 
will hinge on the membership. Under 
agreement there will be six Democrats 
and three Republicans. If conservative 
Democrats gain at least two places, they 
and the three Republicans, having five of 
the nine votes, probably will control. 
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Notable new governors: Wallgren of Washington, Lausche of Ohio, Tobin of Massachusetts, Gates of Indiana 


Appointment of the Democrats will be 
made by the Democratic “committee on 
committees” which is composed of the 
Democratic members on the House Ways 
and Means Committee. It is so closely 
divided between conservatives and New 
Dealers that “stacking” of the new Dies 
committee will be a difficult task. But it 
is likely that it will be tried and that 
more battles are inevitable. 


Ring in the New 


In Boston one day last week Leverett 
Saltonstall met Maurice Tobin, tured 
over the key to the Governor's office, and, 
took his leave in the traditional manner 
of outgoing Massachusetts chief ‘execu- 
tives. Alone, he walked down the State- 
house steps and along the concrete walk 
to Beacon Street, with 2,000 people 
watching. Saltonstall left behind a Dem- 
ocratic New Deal successor. Ahead lay 
his recently won Republican seat in the 
United States. Senate. Tobin, the hand- 
some Irish mayor of Boston, took the 
oath of office, but the nineteen-gun salute 
fired on Boston Common was omitted 
to save gunpowder. Forthwith, in his in- 
augural address, he presented a liberal 
social program to the predominantly Re- 
publican Legislature. 

In Columbus last Monday another 
Democratic mayor stepped into a gov- 
ernorship. Frank J. Lausche, first-genera- 
tion American of Slovenian parentage, 
succeeded John W. Bricker as Ohio's 
chief executive. Twice mayor of Cleve- 
land after a crusading career as a judge, 
Lausche offered a “good government” 
program. Although a Democrat, he was 
beholden to no organization, for he 
waged his campaign independently of 
any machine. He, too, faced a Republi- 
can legislature and already was at odds 
with it over a wartime pay increase plan 
to state employes. While endorsing the 
10 to 20 per cent raise, already approved, 
he opposed a new provision to make the 
increase retroactive to last July 1 because 
“the taxpayers deserve better treatment.” 
He inherited a $95,000,000 surplus and 
he is pledged to economy. 

On the same day in Indianapolis Hoo- 
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siers inaugurated their first Republican 
governor since 1929—Ralph F. Gates, 
former state chairman who led his. party 
back to complete power. The Indiana 
Republicans plainly were intent on re- 
organizing the government to regain for 
the GOP control of bipartisan boards and 
for the legislature the vast powers hand- 
ed to Gov. Paul V. McNutt in 1933 and 
retained by his two Democratic succes- 
sors. : 

In Olympia 53-year-old Mon C. Wall- 
gren, veteran congressman and senator, 
took over the governorship of Washing- 
ton from GOP Gov. Arthur B. Langlie. 
An ex-jeweler and former amateur balk- 
line billiard champion, Wallgren had not 
shed his New Deal outlook. Already a 
fight was looming over public power, and 
Wallgren was on record favoring liberali- 
zation of state liquor laws to permit sale 
of whisky by the drink, now totally pro- 
hibited except in private clubs. 


Money to Build: In these four and 38 
other states whose legislatures were in 
session this week, one of the biggest 
jobs was to decide how to handle the 
unprecedented surpluses, ranging as high 
as $310,000,000 in New York, that have 
piled up because of war-curtailed ac- 
tivities and all but vanished relief rolls. 
Both incoming and incumbent governors 
recommended earmarking the funds to 
provide postwar building and highway 
construction, improvement of schools and 
hospitals, and financing of rehabilitation 
programs for veterans. 

Because of their brimming treasuries 
Minnesota, New York, Iowa, Illinois, Cal- 
ifornia, and Oklahoma lawmakers con- 
sidered reducing taxes or continuing ten- 
tative reductions in existence since Pearl 
Harbor. In Oklahoma, there was a move 


on to abolish the state income tax en- . 


tirely. In California, Gov. Earl Warren 
recommended continuing _reductions 
amounting to $50,000,000 a year. In New 
York, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey asked for 
continuation of the 25 per cent income- 
tax reduction, and Iowans expected the 
50 per cent forgiveness on income levies 
to be extended two more years. ° 
Maine and Vermont considered estab- 
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The President’s comments on in- 
ter-Allied relationships, in his annual 
message to Congress, were intended 
to steady both American public opin- 
ion and the United Nations coalition. 
He did not gloss over the differences 
in viewpoint among the major Allies. 
He accepted the differences as in- 
evitable, now and in the future. He 
did not hold forth the hope of a peace 
which will please all elements in the 
American public or even, in all details, 
a majority of the American people. He 
held forth only the hope of a long 
peace, which, if properly managed, 
could avert a third world war. 

The speech reflected neither despair 
nor easy optimism, but rather resolu- 
tion and quiet confidence. This, I be- 
lieve, is a fair thumbnail summary of 
the state of mind of the President and 
of his chief advisers on international 
affairs. This state of mind bears a di- 
rect relationship to the physical 
strength of the United States and 
therefore to the influence which it can 
exert in the organization and preserva- 
tion of the peace. 

The President spoke as a man who 
knows that he does not hold all the 
high cards, but is confident that he has 
the strongest hand at the table and in- 
tends to play it accordingly (see Wash- 
ington Trends). 

The proof, of course, is not in the 
President’s appraisal of the strength 
and influence of the United States, 
but in the way the game turns out. 
Some may think that Stalin and 
Churchill are better players and that, 
indeed, Mr. Roosevelt has already lost 
a trick or two. But even if this were 
true—which is at least doubtful—the 
strength of Mr. Roosevelt’s hand has 
not been impaired, unless the Ameri- 
can people think it has been impaired 
and are ready to concede the loss of 
the hand. 

The card-game analogy contains a 
basic error. It. assumes that we, the 
British, and the Russians are adver- 
saries, instead of partners. But the 
British, certainly, and the Russians, it 
+ is altogether reasonable to think, want 
a long peace just as much as we do, 
if not more so. Some of their recent 
moves can be traced to (1) suspicions 
of each other; (2) fear that a world 
security organization will not material- 
ize or work effectively. 

These suspicions and fears canrfot 
be removed instantly or by any single 
} action. They can be gradually allayed. 





Still the Strongest Hand 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In the President’s mind, the most im- 
portant next step is to complete the 
work of Dumbarton Oaks by setting 
up, as rapidly as possible, the. pro- 
posed United Nations Security Organi- 
zation. Until that has been done and 
until the Senate has ratified the basic 
treaty committing the United States to 
a continuing part in that organization, 
the President cannot play the Ameri- 
can hand for all it is worth. For every 
ally will continue to hedge against the 
withdrawal of the United States from 
the position in world affairs which it 
now holds through its deployed mili- 
tary strength. 

Threats from the United States to 
withdraw do not enhance our bar- 
gaining power. They diminish it. They 
encourage the nations which are in the 
front line in Europe to make their own 
arrangements. That is why the Presi- 
dent, in his annual message, tried to 
stop American press comment of the 
“we give up” or “we won't play ball” 
types. 

President Roosevelt did not attempt 
to discourage expressions of concern 
over the situation in Greece and, more 
importantly, Poland. As he said,. he 
shares this concern. Both London and 
Moscow know it, in full measure, 
through his own direct messages to 
Churchill and Stalin as well as through 
published statements. The President 
sought only to set these difficulties in 
perspective and, within the United 
States, to put a stop to the negative 
“we quit” talk of both the isolationists 
and the “perfectionists.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has tried to avoid 
what he believes to have been some of 
Wilson’s mistakes. He has sought and 
obtained agreements from our Allies 
during the war as to the nature of the 
peace, although he has not gone as far 
in this respect as some think he should 
have. He is trying to convert the al- 
liance which is winning the war into a 
world security organization, instead of 
canceling the alliance, so to speak, and 
making a fresh start. He has never held 
up the picture of a utopia. He is trying 
to work in close collaboration with the 
Senate. Both his practical bargaining 
position and, I think, his practical bar- 


gaining ability are superior to Wilson’s. . 


His influence during the next few criti- 
cal months can be weakened only by 
signs of weakening in the determina- 
tion of the American people to obtain 
a sound peace, 
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lishing a $1,000 minimum wage for | 


schoolteachers; sister states contemplated 


cost-of-living salary raises. Other princi- | } 
pal problems of the 42 legislative bodies: | } 


GaMBLING: In Montana it was pro: 


posed that gambling, already widespread, | 
be brought under state regulation to raise — 
revenue. In New Mexico and Wyoming 


local option on legalized gambling was 
considered. 


Votinc: Oklahoma, 


Vermont, 


the voting age to 18 from 21, a change 


Georgia already has made. There was a } 
strong move in Georgia and Tennessee to — 
eliminate the poll tax as a prerequisite ¥ 
to voting. In Texas, however, it was al- - 
most certain that legislation would be 


adopted to offset the United States Su- 
preme Court decisjon guaranteeing Ne- 


groes a vote in Democratic primaries’ | 
‘ (NEwsweEEk, April 10, 1944). 


Miuitary TRAINING: In New Hamp- 


‘shire, there were bills to establish com- 
pulsory military training in high schools. 


HEALTH: Governor Warren proposed 


compulsory health insurance for Califor- 
nia workers, financed by employes and | 


employers. 


Pustic Power: Governor 
asked the New York Assembly to author- 
ize the state to join with Canada in de- 


veloping the St. Lawrence seaway if the: i 


Federal government—stymied by the last 
Congress—does not do it. 


HeEapacu_: If Missouri voters approve 


a proposed new constitution in a Feb. 27 
referendum, the 63rd General ‘Assembly 
will have a job to do: rewriting every 
existing statute. 


The South Amboy Ghouls 


Gravediggers, plodding to work in the 
bleak wintry dawn, saw it first. The 


heavy bronze casket, with lid pried open, | 


had been dragged part way through the 


. door of the narrow granite mausoleum, 


exposing the priest’s body to the driving 
rain which had fallen New Year’s night. 
Someone had ripped a hole in the satin 
lining in the upper lefthand corner of 
the coffin, but a silver crucifix, silver 
shoe buckles, and silver memorial plates 
were undisturbed. 

To open the vault the ghouls had 
weakened the lock by driving a light 


. truck or passenger car against the door. 


With a sledge or maul they had smashed 


_an inner protecting marble slab. Then 


they had attached a wire, cable, or rope 
to the casket to drag it from a 6-foot- 
high shelf. 

Those were the bare facts of a crime 
which was baffling South Amboy, N. J., 
police last week. The question was: 
What were the ghouls seeking when 
they stole into quiet St. Mary’s Cemetery 
and entered the tomb of Monsignor 
James J. Coan more than eighteen years 
after his interment? 

Seeking an answer, South Amboy’s 


and | 
West Virginia heard proposals to lower } 


Dewey © 

















FIRE was both a tool and a limitation for the ancients. With it 
they made things of tin and lead, silver and gold. But their fires 
were never hot enough for the sterner metals. 

Man’s progress through the ages has been accelerated each 
time he has learned to create and control a higher temperature. 

With the electric arc came heat hotter than any fire. And, by 
means of carbon or graphite electrodes—developed by research 
of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC—man put 
the electric arc to work in furnaces such as the one you see above. 

Born in the terrific heat of the electric furnace are many of 
the alloy steels used in ships, trains, planes and other equipment, 
and also the ferro-alloys that give strength, toughness, hardness 
—or the quality of being stainless—to these steels. These mate- 
rials—and the intense heat that produces them —are vitally nec- 
essary to American industrial progress. 

Vv 

Coming from the electric furnace—in addition to alloy steels and ferro- 
alloys—are phosphorus, abrasives, calcium carbide for acetylene used for 
welding and cutting, and many special alloys. 

For further information write for booklet F1,‘*The Story of the Carbon 
Arc”... there is no obligation. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [43 New York 17, N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellit8 Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 
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Jewel-like in its sparkle and clarity, SCHLITZ 
has a delicacy of flavor so much enjoyed by those who 
like a beer that is not bitter. Skill in brewing 


—rivaling the artistry 
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Police Chief David Quinlan and detec- 
tives went to Brooklyn where Monsignor 
Coan had served as pastor of Queen of 
All Saints Roman Catholic Church. The 
undertaker who had prepared the priest 
for burial had died in 1930 but an old 
empléye vaguely remembered hearing 
that an expensive chalice had been 
placed in the casket. There was no con- 
firmation of this story. 

As the investigation proceeded, one 
strange rumor persistently went the 
rounds. Originating in Brooklyn, it had 
a genuine Brooklyn touch: A member 
of a Brooklyn gang, operating about the 
time of the priest’s death, might have 
hidden money or jewels inside the coffin 
lining and, on his release from prison, 
tried to recover the loot. 


Starvation: Eyewitness 


The office had its charming touches— 
a huge vase of pink carnations, a lone 
love bird in a gilded cage at the-window, 
an attractive blonde standing poised and 
pleasant to receive her visitors. On hand 
to record the scene for history, fully a 
score of photographers and twice that 
many reporters were assembled. 

The occasion was one they would relish 
more than usual—this press conference 
called by Rep. Clare Boothe Luce in 
Washington last week. Only a few hours 
earlier the controversial congresswoman, 
returned by the voters for a second term, 
had taken her seat as a member of the 
79th Congress. Now she wanted to give 
the press a preview of what she would 
tell her colleagues about her weeks-long 
trip to the European battlefronts as a 
member of a Military Affairs subcom- 
mittee. 

But if her interviewers expected the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut to toss off 
a brittle quip or two and then turn on the 
much-touted glamour, they were quickly 
disabused. Mrs. Luce chose a deadly 
serious theme: Italy’s internal disorders 
and Allied responsibility for them. 
Sources even more official than she were 
admitting to critical conditions on the 
Italian peninsula. From the State De- 
partment came word of Allied failure, 
because of shipping difficulties, to fulfill 
the promise of 300 grams of bread daily 
for each Italian.* The Italian Red Cross 
warned that a shortage of blankets threat- 
ened wholesale deaths from cold. 


Less Poletti, More Spaghetti: Offer- 
ing eyewitness confirmation of this dismal 
picture, Mrs. Luce pointed up her story 
in terms of 8-year-old Augusto, a war 
stray she “adopted” during her stay in 
Rome. She flourished a picture of a smil- 
ing boy and told of choosing Augusto 
from a Vatican orphanage, bathing him 
herself (“you should have seen the dirt 





*Later in the week President Roosevelt revealed 
that in the light of a recheck of shipping facilities, 
fifteen to twenty ships would be allotted immediately 
to carrying added food relief to Italy. Even this prob- 
ably was not enough to reach the $00-gram bread 
ration originally planned. 


roll off”), and buying him, for the in- 
flated price of $42, two pairs of socks, a 
pair of boots, three shirts, three under- 
shirts, and a pair of drawers. Before put- 
ting him into boarding school, the con- 
gresswoman related, she had insisted on 
a medical checkup for the apparently 
healthy boy. The doctor’s verdict had 
ominous implications: Augusto: was ill 
and _ possibly would be permanently 


handicapped. Lack of food and other pri- 
vations had resulted in bronchial trouble, 
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a slight heart ailment, a lymphatic con- 
dition; and low blood pressure. 
Thousands of Italians, Mrs. Luce 
charged, are “literally dying of cold and 
starvation before your eyes.” Some suf- 
fering, she agreed, was inevitable because 
of the military situation, but even so relief 
agencies had fallen down on the job, 
failing, among other things, to free trucks 
and railroad cars which could distribute 
the food grown on Italian farms. As to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 





Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Luce paints a dark picture of Italy: Its people are destitute . . . 
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ee. the Allies have failed to give them enough food, blankets or fuel 
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Internationa] 


Is Chaplin the father? The men say yes; the women say no 


Administration, she hadn’t been able “to 
find out what it has done.” The Rome 
chief of the Allied Military Government, 
Col. Charles Poletti, former Lieutenant 
Governor of New York, had unwittingly 
become “a symbol of broken promises.” 
Plastered on the walls and fences of lib- 
erated Italy, Mrs. Luce disclosed, was 
the slogan: “Less Poletti, More Spaghet- 
ti.” 

@ At a Women’s National Press Club din- 
ner in Wantage last week, Mrs. Luce 


| and her equally photogenic colleague, 


Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas of Cali- 
fornia, rebuffed attempts to make them 
rivals in Congressional glamour sweep- 
stakes. Looking sharply at Mrs. Luce, 
Mrs. Douglas began her speech: “I have 
resented . . .” Newspaperwomen gasped. 
Even Mrs. Luce looked startled. “I have 
‘resented the position they have jockeyed 
us into,” Mrs. Douglas said and like a 
flash extended her hand. Mrs. Luce 
sprang up and grasped it. The audience 
cheered—and relaxed. 


\ 


Rocks at Carol Ann 


For a day and a half in Los Angeles 
last week the jury of seven women and 
five men sifted the evidence. The men, 
with one exception, were disposed to 
grant 24-year-old Joan Barry’s claim that 
Charlie Chaplin, her erstwhile mentor, 
was the father of her child. The women, 
with one exception, tended strongly the 
other way. Important in their arguments 
—more so than blood tests exonerating 
Chaplin from paternity of 15-month-old 
Carol Ann—was evidence of the young 
mother’s association with two other men 
in December 1942, the month of con- 
ception. 

On Thursday the jury reported to Su- 
perior Court Judge Henry M. Willis that 





six ballots had failed to break its 7-to-5 
deadlock. Willis declared a mistrial in the 
two-week-old case of the one time Chap- 
lin protégé versus the screen star. But 
relief from the wrangling and notoriety 
was not yet in sight for the public. Miss 
Barry’s attorney, the bombastic, 77-year- 
old Joseph Scott, promptly applied for a 
retrial. He exploded: “The outcome is 
just as I thought it might be, with the 
women throwing the rocks at Carol Ann 
... I have just begun to fight.” 


Trial Balloons? 


Little was being said, little was known, 
but the discovery of three Jap balloons 
on American soil in less than a month 
plainly had Washington worried. The 
first was found in Montana shortly before 
Christmas (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 1); the sec- 
ond in Oregon a few days later; the 
locale of the third was not disclosed. 

Each of the balloons had a deadweight 
carrying power ranging from 800 to 1,000 
pounds, sufficient to support several men 
and equipment for sabotage. One, dif- 
ferent from the others, was rigged with 
a wooden platform from which ropes 
dangled. Near the landing place of an- 
other lay a box containing radio parts. 
Two carried faulty detonators, raising the 
question of how many other balloons 
might have successfully negotiated the 
trip, to be self-destroyed after serving 
their purpose. And their purpose? 

Last week as government agents sought 
an answer to the mystery the following 
information and possible conclusions had 
accumulated: 

@ The balloons were definitely of Japa- 
nese origin. 

@ With an estimated gas capacity of 
18,000 cubic feet, the balloons could 
hardly have crossed the Pacific from the 
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Japanese homeland. Even with favorable 
winds, balloons of that size usually travel 
no farther than 400 miles, under normal 
weather conditions, no more than 200 
miles. 

€ For this reason a balloon landing on 
the Pacific coast, authorities believe, 
would probably have to be launched from 
a submarine a few hundred miles off the 
coast, particularly as the prevailing winds 
at this season blow from that direction. 
@ Although the West Coast has now been 
opened to Japanese considered friendly to 
this country, any Japanese entering the 
territory would be conspicuous. More- 
over, war plants were carefully guarded 
and a Japanese saboteur would quickly 
be spotted. 

@ The best conclusion, therefore, is that 
any saboteurs probably would be Ger- 
mans, as carefully fitted out with Ameri- 
can clothes and American credentials as 
the two landed by submarine on the 
Maine coast whose arrest was announced 
in New York by the FBI last week. 


American in Paris 


As they gathered in downtown New 
York last week for their first meeting of 
1945, the members of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce were more than 
ordinarily eager to hear the principal 
peaker. Frederick C. Crawford, president 
of Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleveland 
and a former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, had only 
recently toured Europe as a guest of the 
War Department. An outspoken individ- 
ualist, he would be worth hearing. 

Crawford did not disappoint: 

@“I saw fat horses drawing wagons 
equipped with rubber-tired wheels. I 
had been told that France was suffering, 
told that we must give the French 100,- 
000 tractors to plow with or we should 
have to feed them for a year.” 

@ “We went to the Ritz Hotel. The big 
brass doorknobs and all the decorations 















































Crawford’s views of France rouse a pratest, 













THE WORLD'S "SWEET TOOTH” 


a Clit Sati f 


Back in the early nineties John Wesley Hyatt, who had many- 
inventions to his credit, including Celluloid, was working on 
a mill for crushing sugar cane. 

It was a massive mill and no bearing then in existence 
could stand up under the heavy load imposed. 

So John Hyatt set about designing a new kind of bearing— 
a bearing with rollers of steel held in a cage. This new bear- 
ing did the job and the world got more sugar, and American 
industry received .a boon to machine design—the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing. 

Today the world rolls on Hyatt Roller Bearings—motor 
cars, trucks, railway cars and locomotives, industrial and 
agricultural machines of every kind, as well as tanks, guns, 
planes and other equipment essential to winning a victorious 
peace. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 
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were there. The hotel looked well-painted 
with new silk curtains hanging. Some of 
the rooms were modernistic.” 
@ “French workers had been paid liberal- 
ly by the Germans . . . There was every 
indication, I was told, that the Germans 
expected to stay in France and wanted 
prosperity there. Under deficit financing 
they built a consumer boom. A fine con- 
servative Frenchman I had known for 
years told me that if it had gone on for a 
year and a half more, he believed the 
French working people would have set- 
tled for things as they were.” 
@ The French and Belgian underground 
was composed largely of Communists, 
young people, and ex-convicts, “who 
robbed ten peaceful French families” for 
every train that was blown up. A similar 
condition exists in Norway. ' 
@ “A collaborationist is one who has ex- 
panded his business under the Germans 
or who has incurred the enmity of labor 
leaders.” 
€ “Our home front is degenerating be- 
cause we don’t know what’s going on. 
What’s the matter with censorship which 
keeps America in semi-ignorance? I have 
talked to correspondents in France who 
told me it was not their fault. They said 
it appeared that America must be told 
only Pollyanna stuff.” ; 
From two American sources next day 
came criticism of Crawford. Eugené Gen- 
til, French industrialist, who recently re- 
turned from Paris, took sharp exception 
to Crawford’s statements. France, said 
Gentil, had experienced inflation, not 
prosperity, under the Germans and 
through inflated currency the Nazis had 
been able to “pillage” France of its goods. 
The bigger blast came from the con- 
servative New York Herald Tribune in 
an editorial titled: “Innocent Abroad.” 
Frenchmen, The Herald Tribune ob- 
served, cannot eat brass doorknobs; Gen- 
eral of the Army Eisenhower had pub- 


~ licly thanked the underground. 


“The French were so happy. under 
their German rulers,” said the editorial, 
“that virtually every correspondent and 
every soldier who took part in the libera- 
tion of the country asserted that the 
tumultuous gratitude of the French peo- 
ple was one of the great experiences of 
their lives. 

“One can only assume that Mr. Craw- 
ford did not go to the same place but 
visited a Never-Never Land . . . where 


the Germans were only deficit financiers 


and patriotism was a crime against the 
collaborationists.” 

By the week end two French daily pa- 
pers had joined the furor. The left-wing 
Franc-Tireur called Crawford a “bad re- 
porter,” adding: “M. Crawford is of 
course cordially invited to make a new 
tour of ‘gay Paris’ which he loves so 
much.” The Paris journal Combat thanked 
American publications for “defendi 
once again the cause of justice an 
truth against the international cartel of 
manufacturers.” 
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Lay On, MacLeish 


Since Archibald MacLeish became As- 
sistant Secretary of State, his fellow lib- 
erals have wondered where he is heading. 
Some are confident that his direction of 
the State Department’s information and 
cultural policies will give American di- 
plomacy a liberal leaven. Others main- 
tain that the conservatives controlling 
the department’s economic and political 
policies foredoom his efforts. They expect 
his early resignation. A third group con- 
siders his acceptance of the post evi- 
dence that ambition has prompted him 
to desert his ideals for the fleshpots of 
postwar eminence. 

But all agree that MacLeish—who is 
52 years old, a compound of great liter- 
ary talent, high emotional sensitivity, 
and strong intellectual pride—will leave 
a mark on foreign policy whether he goes 
up or down after his cloistered years as 
Librarian of Congress. 


A Crosspatch Restrained: In his only 
previous war-policy posts—director of the 
Office of Facts and Figures and Deputy 
Director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion—MacLeish was high-strung and ca- 

ricious. Aides once had to restrain him 
rom bodily assault on the operator of an 
air hammer which disturbed his thinking. 

The executive order setting up the 
OFF just before Pearl Harbor directed 
MacLeish to coordinate government in- 


-formation but granted him no power to 


suppress or clarify the conflicting reports 
that had prompted its creation. 


Black Star 
MacLeish: Now he holds his temper 


During the Pearl Harbor 
furor, the White House or- 
dered the armed services to 
give MacLeish the unvar- 
nished facts. They first de- 
murred, then yielded to OFF 
prodding. But they finally 
censored the MacLeish re- 
port and left the author to 
take the blame for sponsor- 
ing a “whitewash.” 


Eash is Eash: His bitterly 
denounced report on_ the 
Negroes’ place in the war ef- 
fort was issued in full expec- 
tation of a Southern Congres- 
sional uproar. MacLeish was 
convinced that prospective 
racial troubles needed this 
safety valve. The Admin- 
istration believes events vin- 
dicated him. 

MacLeish himself planned 
the Office of War Informa- 
tion, OFF’s successor, but his 
failure to be made its chief 
sent him unhappily back to 
the Library of Congress. 

_ MacLeish, whose verse has 
won him the Pulitzer Prize, 
Shelley Memorial, and other awards, 
winces when opponents cite his poems to 
embarrass him. When friends twit him 
with burlesques of his poetry written by 
the impish Hearst columnist George Dix- 
on, he adopts a frozen stare. The couplet 
he finds most offensive: 


Oh west is west and eash is eash 
And so is Archibald MacLeish. 


The New MaclLeish: In an informal 
chat four days before taking over at the 
State Department, MacLeish indicated 
that he had thus far had no opportunity 
to determine whether extensive policy 
changes are necessary. While a workman 
guided a chattering drill through the 
5-foot brick wall at his right, the former 
publicist, in an even, modulated voice, 
calmly fired these broadsides: 


@ The implication by some patronizing 
liberals’ that he is front man for dark 
conservatives on the team is “an insult.” 
MacLeish is “still a liberal.” 

@ Michael J. McDermott, the conscien- 
tious and experienced special assistant to 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., will remain in charge of press rela- 
tions “directly responsible to the secre- 


‘tary” within the framework of Mac- 


Leish’s policies. 

@ MacLeish stands for “free enterprise 
and. maximum competition,” policies to 
which the President and Stettinius have 
committed the department. Informa- 
tion and cultural exchanges on the freest 
basis will “help stabilize world con- 
ditions.” 
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Big Three Face Rising Urgency 
of Reuniting Allies on Policies 


Decisions on Poland and Greece, 
Difficult at Best, Are Complicated 
by Tide of Misunderstandings 


Probably never in the history of the 
world have so many wanted so few to 
meet so soon. Yet week after week slips 
by, and still President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin 
have not held their long-expected con- 
ference. Last week, however, the Presi- 
dent gave at least an indication that the 
meeting would occur in the near future 
when he stated that the three leaders 
would confer “anon.” That was indefinite, 
but it was something. Anyway, the meet- 
ing presumably cannot now take place 
until after the President’s inauguration. 

Meanwhile the shadow over the rela- 
tions among the United States, Britain, 
and Russia has not lifted. Instead, the 
Polish question has gone from bad to 
worse. The Greek problem has not been 
solved. And the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the three great Allies have started 
putting in their two cents’ worth with a 
series of “frank” articles. Perhaps they 
did not carry much weight by them- 
selves but they reflected a tendency, and 
the President called for an end to the 
bickering (see page 30). 


The press sniping campaign began in 

ritain and immediately provoked re- 
plies in the United States. The British 
have been rather fed up for some time 
with what they consider excessive moraliz- 
ing and lecturing from the United States. 
For obvious reasons they kept quiet dur- 
ing the Presidential elections and while 
the second Lend-Lease agreement was 
being negotiated. Then they were ready 
to let off some steam. 

The London Economist, an extremely 
influential magazine which nearly always 
thinks before it editorializes, fired the 
opening shot. In an article written by 
the editor Geoffrey ‘Crowther—which he 
said he had been thinking about for two 
years—the Economist assailed American 
criticism of British policies and asked 
that the United States get down in the 
arena and do some of the dirty work. 
If not, Crowther recommended that 
Britain turn to Russia as-its principal ally. 

Next The Yorkshire Post, owned by 


_ the family of the wife of Foreign Secre- 


tary Anthony Eden, joined with a piece 
in the same vein called “Will America 
Kindly Say.” Then The London Times— 
which is not a spokesman for the govern- 
ment as is sometimes supposed—suggested 
that the President give the United States 
more vigorous leadership in assuming 
European responsibilities. 


Finally, the Economist returned to the 
attack with a second article that blamed 
the success of the Rundstedt offensive on 
British agreement to the American policy 
of waging the Pacific war with almost 
as much strength as the European and 
on the announcements made in advance 
of victory that the Reich is to be dis- 
membered and de-industrialized. The 
Economist had previously attacked the 
entire unconditional surrender concep- 
tion in strong terms. Now it said that 
the chief reason for the stiffening of 
German morale and the prolonging of 
the war lay in the “senseless policy of 
dismemberment.” It urged Britain to de- 
clare “it doesn’t intend to pursue or sup- 
port a policy which permanently de- 
prives the German people of the possi- 
bility of leading a normal political and 
economic existence.” 


“Jellyfish Babbits”: On Sunday the 
Russians suddenly jumped into the verbal 
battle. The international commentator of 
Pravda, the official Communist paper, as- 
sailed “ reactionary” American papers for 
using the Pope’s Christmas message— 
which Moscow didn’t like anyway—to 
“distract the minds” of the people from 
basic war and peace problems. 

Pravda felt rather strongly about it: 
“We know that the Hitlerites have friends 
and sponsors. These advocates of their 
dirty affairs are trying to influence the 
minds and the feelings of jellyfish 

Babbits.” 


Poland: Fact and Fancy 


The British Prime Minister appealed 
to the Premier of Russia to stay his hand 
in Poland until the Big Three could agree 
orf a°common Polish policy. The Presi- 


European 


The Team (Polish): This is the Polish Government-in-Exile headed by Premier Arciszewski (seated); it symbolizes a 
problem that apparently only a Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting can solve 
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Sovfoto 
Moscow New Year: The Russian capital celebrated with an open-air party for 
children in the Hermitage Gardens. Well bundled against the cold, with a firm grip 
on their mothers’ hands, small Russians gazed wide-eyed at life-size figures of their 
favorite fairy-tale characters. Here one admires Yemelya, who rode on a stove. 





dent of the United States urged Stalin 
not to take independent action. But on 
Jan. 5 Russia formally recognized its own 
creation, the Lublin Committee, as the 
Provisional Government of Poland. 

. Thus the “unhappy spectacle of rival 
governments in Poland, one recognized 
by the Soviet Union and the other firmly 
adhered to be the Western Powers,” 
which Churchill had envisioned last Sep- 
tember, became reality. 

The Polish Government - in - Exile, 
though fading fast, proclaimed once more 
its legitimacy and continued to receive 
diplomatic recognition from London and 
Washington. The peculiar situation of 
the Anglo-Americans was exemplified by 
the actions of the Pole whom they had 
supported and in whom they still had 
faith—former Premier Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk. : 

In paper-starved London, Mikolajcezyk 
was permitted to start a new weekly, 
Jutro Polski. In one issue, he appeared 
to swing over to the Russian side, when 
he repudiated his former London col- 
leagues. But in the next issue, he criti- 
cized the Lublin government with equal 
vigor. The implication was that Miko- 
lajezyk, with Foreign Office support, still 
hoped to find a middle road for Poland 
and perhaps establish a new conciliatory 
Polish government. 


Covenant of Salt 


The world was reminded last week 
that more than 100,000 Nazis still hold 
a number of French ports and the Chan- 
nel Islands. At St. Nazaire, the great har- 
bor in Brittany which the Germans still 
garrison, a curious exchange took place. 
_ French civilians in the town were run- 
ning short of food,. and the besieging 
Americans needed salt. One of the world’s 


> 





largest salt deposits is near St. Nazaire. 
So the Americans and the Germans held 
a conference. The Yanks sent 600 tons of 
food to the city. In return, the Germans 
let the French send the Americans a train- 
load of salt. 


Down Old Policy Road 


In 1939, Turkey signed limited mili- 
tary alliances with Britain and France, 
then sat back to watch the war from the 
neutral sidelines. Allied diplomats’ ef- 
forts to win the Turks over to the Allied 
cause failed; Germany maintained diplo- 
matic relations with Ankara and: con- 
tinued to receive Turkish chrome and 
other strategic war materials. As Britain 
and the United States gained control of 
the Mediterranean, they gradually lost 
interest in Turkey. Last spring and sum- 
mer, when the Germans were about to be 
driven from the Balkans, Turkey finally 
halted shipments to the Reich, then sev- 
ered all relations. 

Last week Turkey virtuously “added 
a new link” to its “policy of assistance to 
the Allied cause” and made another de- 
layed bid for recognition at the peace 
table. Ankara, in-response to “requests” 
from the Allies, announced the severance 
of diplomatic and economic relations 
with Japan. 

As a matter of fact, Turkey’s trade re- 
lations with Japan were already effective- 
ly limited by the war. The break in dip- 
lomatic relations may be of some assist- 
ance to the Allies in closing Japanese es- 
pionage agencies in Turkey. The general 
Allied reaction, however, conformed— 
with a tinge of irony—to Turkey’s own 
appraisal of its act: “When Turkey, which 
loves justice and peace, seveéréd her re- 
lations with Japan, she only4§ollowed 
the road of her old policy.” Zip. 
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Drought Down Under 


Distress of Rain Thirsty Australia 
Has Repercussions Among Allies 


Extreme weather conditions in two far- 
separated sections of the world have 
accentuated the food crisis faced by the 
United States and the rest of the Allies. 
In Europe, record floods have devastated 
large areas of the Continent’s farmlands. 
At the other side of the globe, Australia 
has experienced a record drought. Though 
little noticed until now by the rest of the 
world, the lack of rain on Australia has 
seriously endangered food and wool sup- 
plies. Here is the grim picture Down 
Under as cabled to NEWSWEEK: 


In a wide belt running through the 
southeastern states of South Australia, 
Victoria, and New South Wales and en- 
veloping all Australia’s best wheatlands 


except those of the west, the rainfall has 


been less than half of normal since the 
spring (September) of 1942. From the 
parched soil, dust has swept north and 
east. Particles have blown 1,000 miles to 
New Zealand; they have collected in a 
haze that often reduces ferries in Sydney 
harbor to an anxious crawl. Lands abused 
through overcultivation have been swept 
clean of topsoil. In New South Wales 
the winds have uncovered bones of 
aborigines buried hundreds of years be- 
fore white men came. Even the rabbits 
have abandoned the lands they ravaged 
in other years. 

Now, in midsummer, the last deliveries 
of freshly harvested wheat should be 
pouring into the silos. Instead, wheat 
trucks are arriving empty and leaving 
full—of grain for sowing in parched soil. 
From a 1942 wheat harvest of 110,000,- 
000 bushels, the yield has dropped to 
40,000,000. In some sheep flocks damage 
now runs as high as 70 per cent. Aus- 
tralia, the world’s greatest exporter of 
wool and fourth greatest of wheat, is 
faced with the prospect of drastic reduc- 
tion of its grain and wool shipments. 

This year’s corn and rice crops were 
small; barley will have to be imported. 
There is an adequate supply of beef on 
the hoof in the cattle runs of North 
Queensland, but the livestock must be 
droved to killing centers and the stock 
routes customarily used have no water. 
Mutton and lamb supplies will fall one- 
third. 

Australian farmers have received 
drought relief from the Commonwealth 
government, but only rain can restore 
their livelihood. They have lost their 
laborers to the cities. They have sold 
their horses for as little as 50 cents or 
slaughtered them for hog food. Ewes go 


for a nickel and lambs are given away. 


Food for War: Some Australian ex- 
port-wheat commitments have been can- 
celed, and the record diversion of wheat 











The tough, speedy “Jesse James’ combat car Compression-type stills to make ocean water 
depends on a special Borg-Warner transmis- fresh and pure operate with amazing fuel 
sion to distribute its power and agility to all economy... thanks to an especially designed 
six wheels. Borg-Warner supercharger. 


Yankee Ingenuity 
Goes to War 


In these military operations, and in hundreds of others, Yankee ingenuity 

has armed our boys with weapons and equipment unequalled by the Axis. 
This amphibious tractor, made entirely at Hand in hand with American industry, Borg-Warner dedicates its engineer- 
ae Aiea ie fighting, swimming freight = ing experience and vast production resources to one principle and one task— 
ee he per- design it better—make it better”, to help bring victory ever nearer. 
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Miles of metal clips that feed the hammering 
machine of our planes are precision built 
at Borg-Warner. 








Oil—the life-blood of a tank—stays on the Variable pitch propellers give our planes an 
job in blazing tropic heat with the aid of Borg- disco edge in combat. Intricate gears that control 
Warner’s especially designed oil coolers. far their “‘bite” are built by Borg-Warner. 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances. . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS « 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE «* INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + B-W 

SUPERCHARGERS, INC. « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « aes ¢ NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 
SET NEW PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


RACTICALLY all tires, before the war, 

were made with the same type of natural 
rubber. And you know how much farther and 
safer some tires ran than others! Today, all new 
passenger car tires are being made with the 
same type of synthetic rubber. Still there is a 
big difference in their performance! 


Yes, it takes more than good rubber, synthetic 
or natural, to make good tires. It takes good cord 
fabric, good compounding, good construction, 
good workmanship and that priceless ingredient 
that we Americans call “Know-How.” That is 
a vitally important fact for you to remember 


when you get permission from your ration 
board to buy new tires. 

‘With new tires so hard to get these days, it is 
more important ever to get the best tires 
that money can buy. And today, as in years gone 
by, this means Firestone DeLuxe pions, 
the only tires built with Extra Values that assure 
Extra Mileage, Extra Safety and Extra Strength— 
all at no extra cost. 


So, when you get a certificate to buy new tires, 
go to your nearby Firestone Dealer Store or 
Firestone Store and get Extra Value Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, the tires that stay safer 
longer. 


MANY DEPARTMENTS TO SERVE YOU AT YOUR NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER STORE OR FIRESTONE STORE 


Tires and Tubes Home Appliances 
Auto Supplies Housewares 
Radios and Supplies’ Hardware 


Farm, Lawn & 
Garden Supplies 
Wheel Goods 


Spark Pi 
park Plugs 
Brake Lining 


Recreation Paints 
Supplies Clothing 
Toys Leather Goods 


For the best i music, listen to the Voice of Firestone’ with Richard Crooks and Gladys Swarthout and the 
Firestone Symphony Orchestra conducted by Howard Barlow every Monday evening over N.B.C. setwork. 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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The results of Bendix Creative Engineer- 
ing touch your life in many ways, but 
none more intimately than those achieved 
by its Friez Instrument Division. 


For 68 years this Division has been the 
fountamhead of scientific weather in- 
struments, ranging from the remarkable 
Raysonde pictured above—a tiny, bal- 
loon-borne radio sending continuous 
weather data from the stratosphere—to 
automatic devices for indicating and re- 
cording wind speed and direction, baro- 
metric pressure, and temperature and hu- 
midity changes for weather forecasters, 
ships, airports and homes. 


Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 


So hinad | CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


THIS, TOO, IS BENDIX . . . foremost creator of 
automatic instruments used in 
forecasting weather and indoor climate control 





Long-range weather forecasting . . . radio 
reports telling when to plant and harvest 
. .. information governing travel by sea 
and air . . . weather data controlling the 
timing of offensives and hence the tide of 
war—all these vital factors in your life 
stem from the precise information col- 
lected by Friez instruments. 


In this, as in every field of science, the 
urgency of war has vastly accelerated 
progress. The results, now aiding our 
armed forces, will eventually come back 
to you. Some day, Bendix will bring new 
defenses against man’s oldest foe... 


far more efficient instruments in your - 


home, to ward off weather’s constant 





ELECTRONICS 





MAGNETICS 














assaults on your health and comfort. 


When depends on you. The more 
you work, save and invest for Victory 
the sooner you'll enjoy these and the 
many other great advancements 
Bendix plans for you. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
° DETROIT 2, MICH. 
BENDIX e ECLIPSE e STROMBERG ec SCINTILLA 
FRIEZ © MARINE ec PIONEER © ZENITH © ALTAIR 
BENDIX RADIO 


Raysonde and above names are trade-marks of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation or Subsidiaries 


Bendix 


©1946 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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for stock feed may cause flour rationing. 
The drought has also forced Britain and 
the United States to consider a new inter- 
Allied rationing system. For Australia, 
long an empire producer of wool and 
cereals, has supplied American armed 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. 

Last year more than a billion pounds 
of Australian food, worth over $100,000,- 
000, were shipped to American troops 
through reverse Lend-Lease. Now Britain 
has announced it will purchase all surplus 
beef, mutton, and lamb from Australia for 
the next three years. Allied shipping will 
be strained this year by increased trans- 
port between the west and east coasts of 
Australia. Either it must be further 
strained to take on the job of hauling 
food for American troops from the United 
States, or the United States must under- 
take further shipments to Britain to com- 
pensate fur former imports from Australia. 

The situation is “very grave,” Frank W. 
Bulcock, Australian Director General. of 
Agriculture, said last week. “If we don’t 
get autumn [March-April] rain it will be 
desperate.” 


Another Crown Slips 


One week after King George II of 
Greece accepted a regency for his country 
and prospective permanent exile for him- 
self, another Balkan monarch faced the 
same constitutional and personal problem. 
Peter II, the 21-year-old King of Yugo- 
slavia, took to his bed in London last 
week, fighting a cold and the inevitable 
decision he must make. 

As in the case of George, the decision 
already had been made for Peter. When 
the Premier of his government, Dr. Ivan 
Subasich, returned to London last month 
after conferences: in Belgrade and Mos- 
cow, he brought with him an agreement 


between himself and Marshal Tito, leader - 


of the Yugoslav National Liberation 
movement. The agreement, approved by 
Russia, provided for a Yugoslav regency 
council to substitute for Peter until a 
national plebicite chooses a permanent 
government for Yugoslavia. 

It named the council’s three members 
—a Serb, a Croat, and a Slovene—who 
will appoint a Yugoslav Cabinet. In the 
new government, Tito was expected to 
assume the post of Premier, Subasich that 
of Foreign Minister. Peter, with little 
expectation of ever regaining his crown, 
was reported to be considering permanent 
exile in the United States, where his 
father, King Alexander, is supposed to 
have left him considerable sums in life 
insurance. 


Bush-League Rasputin 


A story as fantastic as anything that 
ever came out of the fantastic Balkans 
unfolded last week in a Sofia courtroom 
during the mass trial of some 400 former 
Bulgarian Government leaders and royal 
counselors charged with involving Bul- 





garia in the war on Germany’s side. 

Questioned about the influences that 
had driven the late King Boris III into 
supporting close relations with the Nazis, 
one of the King’s personal advisers, Yor- 
dan Lulcheff, disclosed that he and a 
Professor Danoff had been behind all 
important decisions made by the “easily 
influenced” monarch. Danoff, Lulcheff 
declared, was the head of a sun-worship- 
ing, back-to-nature cult and had selected 
Cabinet ministers on the basis of their 
handwriting. 

Boris, whose health was poor and who 
was fond of driving locomotives and 
playing with electric trains, would never 
take a trip or make a speech without first 
consulting Danoff, the bush-league Ras- 
putin. 

Lulcheff’s testimony also revealed that 
Boris, until his mysterious death on Aug. 
28, 1948, remained under the influence 
of his exiled father, 83-year-old “Foxy” 
Ferdinand. From his secluded villa at 
Coburg, Germany, Ferdinand worked 
hard to bring his son into the Axis. Boris, 
caught between ever-mounting pressures 
from Berlin and Moscow, 
pressed a wish to commit suicide. 

Among the high ex-officials on trial 
were the three members of the regency 
council set up after Boris’s death: Prince 
Cyril, the late King’s brother, former 
Premier Bogdan Philoff, and former War 
Minister Lt. Gen. Nikola Mihoff. Along 
with former Premier Dobri Boshiloff, In- 
terior Minister Petr Gabrovsky, and oth- 
ers, they had been arrested by the Rus- 
sians as alleged war criminals when Bul- 
garia surrendered last October. 


twice ex-. 


And Now to Work 


Prestige, for himself in France and for 
France in the.world, was the first goal of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle when he returned 
to Paris last August. With both aims as- 
sured, he concentrated his demands on 
equipment for a strong French army. 
But the unwillingness of the Allies to 
divert their own matériel to arm raw 
French recruits thwarted him until last 
week. Then, with unusual optimism, the 
General announced that his allies—pri- 
marily the United States—had promised 
to arm “a great number of new units with- 
in a satisfactory period.” Presumably 
when new French Army classes have 
received about three months’ training, 
arms will be available for some five new 
French divisions. 

Now that their national pride had been 
thus assuaged, the French turned with 
increasing interest to a far more pressing 
problem, the rehabilitation of their na- 
tional economy. As in the program for 
expanding the army, France’s allies were 
assigned the initial task of reconstruction. 
In London French delegates discussed 
Anglo-French financing of two-way trade 
during and after the war. In Washington 
Jean Monnet, economic envoy to ‘the 
United States, asked for the material nec- 
essary to set French industrial wheels 
turning again. 


Self Help: The French themselves 
have already undertaken some financial 
measures to check inflation and steady a 
precarious economy. A liberation loan has 
absorbed 165,000,000,000 of the 600,- 








In public the late King Boris drove a locomotive; in private he was 
driven by a sun-worshiping Rasputin 
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International 
Bones in Warsaw: Here is another of the grim pictures showing the tragedy of 
Warsaw. When two horses died on a Warsaw street their cadavers, still warm, were 
reduced to skeletons. Hungry Poles stripped every bit of skin and flesh from the 
animals and left only these mementos of hunger in the starving city. 





000,000,000 francs in circulation. The 
partial withholding of wages until the 
end of the war has been initiated. The 
government itself proposes to get along 
chiefly by borrowing from the Bank 
of France and by transforming short- 
term government notes into long-term 
bonds 

Despite heavy Allied bombings last 
summer, the French productive setup is 
in fairly good shape. Of 30,000 miles of 
rail track, 23,000 are open. The 6,000 
locomotives in operation are adequate for 
present traffic, although boxcars are ur- 
gently needed. Of France’s prewar total 
of 500,000 trucks, 125,000 are left. Coal 
production has risen to more than 2,500,- 
000 tons a month, and electricity produc- 
tion is 90 per cent of the prewar normal. 
Of French industrial plants 80 per cent 
are in working order, but 1,000,000 work- 
ers are unemployed. 

Food and some raw materials are avail- 
able in different sections, but disrupted 
communications have undermined the na- 
tional economy and caused local short- 
ages which have paralyzed industry. An 
early example of this vicious circle—now 
remedied in part—was the shortage of pit 
props in northern coal mines which 
stymied an increase in mining, while the 
reduced supply of coal paralyzed loco- 
motives that otherwise could have trans- 
maeaeh the pit props ‘rom southern lum- 

s. 


Help From Outside: To patch 


France's economy, therefore, Monnet re- 
quested enough shipping tonnage to carry 
imports amounting to 20 per cent of pre- 


war volume in the first half of 1945 
(France has 750,000 tons in the Allied 
shipping pool). In addition to 180,000 
bales of cotton granted by the United 
States, Monnet asked for coal, petroleum, 
oil, fats and other farm produce, iron and 
steel products, medicines, leather, paper, 
pulpwood, and lumber. Though the 
French could pay for some of these im- 
ports with $2,000,000,000 of frozen as- 
sets in the United States, they prefer 
to save that cash for future rehabilita- 
tion and seek long-term credits or a 
Lend-Lease agreement to rebuild their 
industry and join in the Allied war 
production. 


Interest-Bearing Theft 


The logic and precision of British 
justice, adapted to but not relaxed by 
war conditions were never better illus- 
trated than by an incident a fortnight 
ago in Chertsey, Surrey. When two boys 
from the Battersea section of London 
were remanded at Chertsey for stealing a 
hen, they were fined 4 pounds 4 shill- 
ings 2% pence ($16.85). The tuppence 
7 was for an egg laid after the 

eit. 


Arms Over Politics. 


The Greek Government had been un- 
able to control Greece. British military 
and political intervention had only di- 
vided the country into two bitter camps. 
So last week Greece called on a tough 
soldier and an old-time revolutionist to 
put an end to the revolution that is 
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wrecking a country already grievously 
injured by German occupation. He was 
Gen. Nicholas Plastiras, the 62-year-old 
Premier appointed by the new Greek 
regent, Archbishop Damaskinos of 
Athens. 

For twelve years Plastiras had been in 
exile and under treatment for tuberculosis 
on the French Riviera. But Greeks re- 
membered well the gaunt, forbidding sol- 
dier-patriot who plotted his first anti- 
royalist campaign, with the late Eleuth- 
erios Venizelos, nearly a generation ago. 
In 1922 Plastiras led a revolutionary 
government that ousted King Constan- 
tine, father of the present George II, and 
proved himself as a democrat when he 
turned the governnient over to the peo- 
ple in a general election. But in 1933, 
after he ruled Greece for eighteen hours 
in a coup détat, Plastiras went into 
exile and his political activity was con- 
fined to France, where he plotted to 
overthrow the dictator, Premier John 
Metaxas. 


Purely Military: Plastira’s friends re- 
called his patriotism and former liberal- 
ism when he took office last week. Yet 
his enemies remembered his strong-man 
tactics and his soldier’s contempt for con- 
ventional diplomacy and politics. When 
he set up a new government, it appeared 
that French exile had not mellowed the 
old soldier. In his new “common-confi- 
dence” Cabinet, the General reserved the 
War, Navy, and Air portfolios for him- 
self, because “the situation in Greece is 
purely military.” 

He introduced a liberal element in the 
second most important Cabinet post 
when he appointed as Foreign Minister 
John Sofianopoulos, founder of the Agrar- 
ian and Popular Front parties. But he 
made no er concessions to Greek 
leftists and promised only to give rep- 
resentation at some future date to the 
EAM, the National Liberation Front, 
whose army, the ELAS is currently wag- 
ing war against the Greek regular army 
and the British. 

Then Plastiras alienated the rebels 
still more by undiplomatic words. Call- 
ing on the ELAS to accept British armi- 
stice terms, he labeled its forces “a 
small, miscreant gang of anarchist ele- 
ments.” The hope that a regency and a 
new government would bring peace 
faded, and arms took precedence once 
more over politics. 

Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander and Harold MacMillan, British 
Resident Minister in the Mediterranean 
area, arrived in Athens for new confer- 
ences with the government and the Brit- 
ish commander,’ Lt. Gen. Ronald M. 
Scobie. British troops and Greek regulars 
took over all of Athens and pursued the 
retreating ELAS forces through the hills 
north of the capital. As calm was restored - 
to Athens—though not to the rest of 
Greece—Scobie withdrew his original 
truce offer, the primary requirements of - 
which were the retirement of the ELAS 
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%KDELETED IN ACCORDANCE WITH ARMY REGULATIONS 


A letter we prize...from a Mustang pilot overseas 


We’re grateful to the pilot who 
took time out to write this letter. 

For it’s always welcome news 
to hear—right from the boys who 
fly °em—that Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce engines are doing a good 
job in this war. 

Today, we're concentrating on 
keeping these aircraft engines— 
and Packard marine engines for 
PT boats—flowing to the fighting 
front to help shorten the war. 


But, as soon as the progress of the 
war permits, we'll swing back into 
car production again—and we have 
already told our pilot friend that 
he will get his Packard “as soon 
as possible.” 


He can be certain—and so can 
you—that it will be a car worth 
waiting for . . . built to the same 
high standards as that Packard- 
built Rolls-Royce engine he’s fly- 





ing today. * ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
- = Packard <= 
Mosquito Lancaster - Novy “Army 
Bomber Bomber : PT Boots Rescue | Boats 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 





The Army nicknamed this amazing plane the 

e “Flying Jeep.” It can take off and land almost 
“on a dime.” They use it for many jobs: as the “eyes 
upstairs” for artillery units . . . for laying Signal Corps 
wire over jungle and impassable terrain . . . and for 
photo and reconnaissance work. It has even hovered 
over battling tanks in Burma, observing and directing 


the conflict from the air. 


LIBERATOR ... 4-engine bomber 
The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 
3000 -miles flying range, tre- 
mendous firepower, speed, and 
multi-ton bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devas- 
tating effect from Berlin to the 
South Pacific. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS .. . transport 
This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber 
can carry many tons of mili- 
tary equipment for thousands 
of miles, nonstop. It is daily 
shuttling personnel and sup- 
plies across both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 


When the Army wanted a flying ambulance to 
* evacuate casualties from small jungle clearings 
and inaccessible battle zones, the versatile ‘Flying Jeep”’ 
took on this job, too. Many a wounded American boy 
is alive and well today because this tiny Consolidated 
Vultee plane speeded him to the base hospital in min- 
utes, instead of the hours it would have taken stretcher 
bearers to make the arduous trip. 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


The Consolidated Vultee ‘‘Fly- 
ing Jeep” is a glowing example 
of how a peacetime plane went 
to war. Modified to perform 
combat tasks, it has proven to 
be one of the AAF’s most ver- 
satile light planes. 


CATALINA . . . patrol bomber 


The twin-engine ‘“‘Cat” is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a 
glorious performance record, 
not only as ‘“‘Eyes of the Fleet,” 
but as a torpedo plane, long- 
range bomber, rescue plane, 
and transport. 









































Your postwar “Flying Jeep” may not look exactly 

¢ like this. But you can be certain it will be safe, 
easy to fly, and an economical family plane. Well suited, 
too, for vacations, inter-city travel, for aero clubs and 
“Fly-it-Yourself”’ stations . . . for farmers, sowing and 
dusting crops .. . for forest patrol and fire spotting ... 
for policing and traffic control . . . and for survey work 
... an ideal all-purpose small plane. ' 





en... <eemanree 
RELIANT... te 


A favorite plane of many pri- 
vate flyers in peacetime, the 
wartime version of the Reliant 
is now used by Royal Navy 
pilots, for instrument-flight in- 
struction and navigational 
training. * 





‘ The Japs and Germans didn’t think that America, 

@ so unprepared, could produce so much, so fast. 

If they ever start another war, they will not forget 
their fatal error. 


. But they will not be apt to start another war if we 
keep America strong, invincible. The mere fact that we 
possess and maintain a powerful Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will discourage such unprovoked attacks as 
we suffered at Pearl Harbor. 


American Air Power is one of our best guarantees of 
a lasting peace in a world where vengeful sparks of 
aggression may still be smouldering a generation hence. 









No spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ 
flying time from your local airport 


“» isa AL 
Dort wns @ The screen version of Moss Hart's great 


stage hit— presented by 20th Century- 
Fox, in association with the United States Army Air Forces. 





“Winged Victory” is the name given by the heroes in the film to the 
Consolidated Vultee Liberator Bomber used in the picture. 


MOSS HART'S 


Winged! Viclory 





PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK ... DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR. 
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VALIANT ... basic trainer , 


The Valiant is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war re- 
ceived their basic training. This 
dependable trainer has a serv- 
ice ceiling of 21,000 feet. 





(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vuitee) 


T | CORPORATION 


Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Fairfield, Calif Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich., Miami, Fla. 

Tucson, Ariz. Member, Aircraft War Production Council , 

























ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 








Van Merritt Beer is brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin from the 
finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus a closely 
guarded formula and unique brew- 
x methods, make Van Merritt one 
the world’s great beers. ‘as 
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from Athens and the surrender of its 
arms. A truce, said Scobie, would now 
depend on the rebels’ treatment and dis- 
posal of prisoners—Greek and British— 
whom the ELAS is using as hostages in 
its flight. 


The Swiss ‘War’ 


Switzerland, whose neutral conduct 
has kept it on good terms with the Anglo- 
American Allies throughout the war, 
found itself the target of a strange attack 
from Washington last week. The Swiss, 
said an increasing number of press re- 
ports, were still supplying Germany with 
“war-aiding” materials, although the ex- 
port of actual war materials ended last 
autumn. Unless they stopped, the same 
reports said, strong economic pressure 
would force the Swiss into line. 

These inspired accusations came from 
certain government quarters whose objec- 
tive is to align United States policy with 


that of Russia. But they did not represent * 


official State Department policy, even 
though Secretary. of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. admitted that the entire 
economic relationship of the United States 
and Switzerland was under discussion. 
Actually, those discussions aimed at tight- 
ening the ties between the United States 
and Switzerland and not at applying eco- 
nomic pressure against the little republic. 

For example, after the liberation of 
France the Allies were in a position to 


control Switzerland’s trading routes with - 


the outside world. Military needs halted 
all civilian truck transport across France. 
Now, according to the planted Washing- 
ton reports, commercial traffic lines will 
not be reopened unless Switzerland agrees 
to American demands. The truth is that 
the State Department has no intention of 
maintaining an economic blockade;. in- 
stead, now that the military emergency 
has passed it has recommended the re- 
opening of Switzerland’s western trade 
routes. 

The most important of the alleged de- 
mands was that Switzerland cease all 
exports to Germany of strategic materials 
not directly used by the Wehrmacht but 
helpful to German economy in general. 
The planted reports had it that this trade 
was the chief reason the Allies contem- 
plated a blockade. Far from wishing to 
sever trade relations with Switzerland, in 
reality the United States is eager to in- 
crease its Swiss purchases. An American 
military mission arrived in Bern last 


“ month to negotiate the purchase of 


watches, electrical equipment, and pre- 
cision instruments for the use of troops 
in France. Such purchases would deprive 
the Germans of similar material and 
thereby compensate the Swiss for Ger- 
man trade losses. But they were not 
contingent on a Swiss break with Ger- 
many. Indeed, one reason for reopening 
French traffic-routes is to persuade the 
Swiss to fill the American military re- 
quirements. 

The State Department does not share 
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- S. Signal Corps Photo from International 

The Fihrer’s Face: Gloomy, bitter, 
and obviously angry, Adolf Hitler sul- 
lenly picks his way through the wreck- 
age of a bombed German town. This 
picture, captured by the United States 
Army Signal Corps, shows deep lines in 
the aging face. The date of the photo- 
graph is unknown. 





the view of some Washington agencies 
that Swiss neutrality has harmed the 
United States or that a Swiss break with 
Germany is desirable. It believes that 
Switzerland as the guardian of American 


interest in both Germany and Japan 


throughout the war has been helpful and 
generous. If Switzerland’s neutrality 
were ended by a Swiss-German break, 
the United States would also lose its di- 
rect link with its interests in Germany. 
And the work that the Swiss have done 
to help Allied prisoners in Germany and 
to aid in the return of wounded Ameri- 
cans would come to an end, with no other 
country available to take over the hu- 
manitarian responsibility. 

















Me Use a Net? How Awful! 


0, course noble rods, fine silk lines and tiny y Tare 
can catch fish. 


They’re used every day. 


But not by fishermen whose livelihood depends on 
catching fish—by the ton! Commercial fishermen use 
nets and the bigger the better. No false sense of del- 
icacy keeps them from getting the most the sea can 
offer. That’s what they’re in business for! 


Few business men today still struggle for sales with 
the rod-and-reel technique. They've learned that nets 
get more fish and at less cost. 

Forty-seven companies have been getting phenom- 
enal “catches” through ‘using an all-American net 
that “ surrounds” over 20 million people each week— 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. 

This publication catches and holds reader interest 
through its famous picture-story technique. 


It grips the heart and the mind with its beloved 


and popular personalities—“The Little King,” “The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” “Donald Duck,” “Jungle Jim” 
and all the others who people its pages. 


Distributed with 15 great Sunday newspapers ‘from 
coast to coast, Puck-The Comic Weekly spreads its 
alluring pages before the fascinated eyes of more 
than 6,000,000 families. 


It blankets the great industrial areas, the most pros- 
perous markets of America. 


No advertisement in Puck ever gets less than pre- 
ferred position because only one advertisement is 
published on a page. Tremendous readership for your 
sales message is assured. 


Today, smart business executives with an eye to big- 
ger post-war “catches” are calling or writing Puck- 


' The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 


19, N.Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, IIl., for more 
information. 
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CCF Dream Plan 


Dreamland was the old-fashioned but 
comfortable Royal Alexandra Hotel in 
Winnipeg. There, to freshen the old 
dreams of socialism, but especially to 
examine and interpret them in case they 
should ever come true, the leaders of the 
socialist _ Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation gathered over the New Year 
week end. Practical politicians, the CCF 
leaders tried to take a practical dream 
view of the future. 

First, they had to assume that the 
CCF would come to power in Canada’s 
next federal election. The assumption 
was not too far-fetched, since even the 
federation’s bitterest enemies (the Lib- 
eral and Progressive-Conservative par- 
ties) concede it at least an outside chance 
of victory. And with a socialist victory 
would come CCF socialism, an integral 
part of which is government ownership of 
banks and such big business and industry 
as vitally affect the “public interest.” 

On expropriation the CCF program 
had been specific long enough for every 
Canadian to know that the socialists 
meant it. But the method of expropria- 
tion had been vague. At Winnipeg this 
blueprint was drawn: 

@ Most businesses would be socialized 
by provincial CCF governments, in line 
with the party’s theory that decentraliza- 
tion of industry would increase efficiency. 
(So far, Canada has only one provincial 


CCF government — in Saskatchewan. ) 
@ The really important socialization 
would be done by the federal govern- 
ment in the fields of transportation, big 
industry, and banking. 

This fine talk would have given a sit- 
ting-in industrialist the shakes, but CCF 
leaders were not complacent. If the fed- 
eration should win the next election, the 
transition from war to peace alone would 
be a staggering problem. Unity among 
the provinces and between the federal 
and provincial governments would be 
quite as difficult for a CCF government 
to achieve as for the Liberals, and most 
of the socialists they hoped to elect were 
inexperienced in public affairs. For all 
that, the CCF was willing to tackle the 
problems. 

High on the list of political perplexities 
was that of divided federal-provincial 
authority, and no party faced it as con- 
fidently as the CCF. The federal govern- 
ment alone would collect income and 
inheritance taxes, repaying the provinces 
for revenues lost by this federal mo- 
nopoly. Postwar housing would be the 
joint responsibility of the dominion, the 
provinces, and the municipalities. The 
CCF blueprint was clear. 


Isolationism Limited 


French-Canadian Quebec is isolation- 
ist, but not in the usual sense. Most 
French-Canadians disagree with the rest 

















British Combine Photos 
The Loneliest Girl: On the northernmost tip of Prince Edward Island, at North 
Cape, 17-year-old Betty Morrissey tends the government lighthouse. Left, Betty 
climbs the long stairway to inspect the lamp; right, she peers seaward from the 
lookout platform on the alert for possible lost planes or enemy U-boats. Betty has 
never seen a town larger than Alberton, P.E.I. (population 1,500), but Hollywood 
is the home of her idol, Bing Crosby. And she hates the sea. 
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of Canada on an all-out war effort, on 
helping Britain financially while income 
taxes are sky-high at home, and on con- 
scription for overseas service. But the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 
which conducts the Gallup poll of Can- 
ada, discovered last week that French 
Canada was solidly in favor of a postwar 
organization of nations to keep the peace. 
To the question whether Canada 
should join such an organization, the poll 
showed an affirmative reply of 90 per 
cent by Canadians at large, with 6 per cent 
dissenting; Quebec was 79 per cent in fa- 
vor of joining, with 14 per cent against. 
Less revealing was a vote of 51 per 
cent in favor of direct popular election 
of Canadian representatives on the inter- 
national organization. The direct-vote 
idea was backed largely by opponents of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s Liberal 
government. Most of the 33 per cent 
favoring appointment of the delegates by 
the government were King supporters. 


Canadian Trends 


Soldier Unions: Canadian labor lead- 
ers fear that war veterans, already dis- 
satisfied with their seniority status in war 
plants, will carry out .threats to organize 
independently, thus weakening regular 
union strength in many industries. 


Seaway Optimism: Ottawa is confi- 
dent that the new United States Congress 
will take affirmative action on the St. 
Lawrence seaway plan and that the proj- 
ect will get started immediately after the 
war. 


Lost Hope: Government and trade of- 
ficials in Canada have pretty well given 
up hope of winning an across-the-board 
cut in world tariffs after the war. They 
base their pessimism on recent failures of 
the United Nations to reach complete 
agreements on postwar air traffic and on 
a policy for the liberated European coun- 
tries. 


Vote of Confidence: It is unlikely that 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton will be de- 
feated in the February by-election in 
North Grey constituency in Ontario, but 
his followers are using the threat that if 
he were the government would call a gen- 
eral election. Insiders, however, say defi- 
nitely there will be no election before 
next spring. 


The Smoky Trail: Petty cigarette 
smuggling, formerly into Canada from the 
United States because American ciga- 
rettes are cheaper, now has reversed for 
the obvious reason: Canada has an ade- 
quate supply and the U.S. is short. 


Jap Intelligence: Since the British 
Army recently started accepting some Ca- 
nadian-born Japanese for intelligence 
work in the Far East, the question of 
Canada’s refusal to use her Japs in any 
military capacity is expected to come up 
in the Commons. . 


“Tt Will Be There 


Whether a production line in a distant city is ready to 
roll in the morning, when the first shift “punches in,” 
depends on a truck .. . its driver, the platform men 
and dispatchers who will work tonight as usual... 
to see the load through. 


Multiply by the hundreds of thousands of freight haul- 
ing trucks in America ... working around the clock .: . 
and you have 
the picture of 
why motor 
trucks have 
been such 


in the Morning” 


vital links in sustaining continuous war production. 


Truck transportation adapts itself to so many steps in 
the processing and distribution of goods that there is 
scarcely a war necessity . . . or a corner store package 
... that does not ride many times on trucks. 

After the war is won, truck transportation will be 
needed to sustain high peacetime production and em- 
ployment. The opportunity to help in this, with effi- 
cient, dependable Super Power trucks—so that industry 
and the public will benefit from low cost, dependable 
transportation — is one of the challenges which White 
is prepared to meet. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY ¢ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A limited number of new Super Power White Trucks are now being produced for 
essential services. Your White representative will be glad to help you make application. 


FOR MORE THAN 40 


IN TRUCKS 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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! About 70% of this country’s | 
‘mighty steel production is | 
located in areas served by 
United Air Lines....The Main Line | 


Airway goes where business is. | 


| <€ This huge ladle is being filled with molten i 
. metal in one of the nation's great steel mills : 
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Insulated Republic 


New Year's predictions by 50 prom- 
inent Ecuadoran newspapermen, collect- 
ed by El Comercio of Quito, included 
the prophecy that Bolivia, Argentina, and 
the Dominican Republic would change 
governments in 1945. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment was reshuffled last week. The 
Argentine regime has long been con- 
sidered subject to change without notice. 
The outlook.in the Dominican Republic 
is described in the following report by a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent: 





Although Central American dictators 
are toppling, the dean of all Latin Amer- 
ican strong men, Gen. Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, still sits firmly in the 
saddle in the Dominican Republic. Tru- 
jillo first took office in 1930 and has con- 
trolled the republic ever since, either as 
President or as the man behind the 
throne. 


The current movement against dic-’ 


tators in Latin America has caused only 
a slight ripple in the calm _ political 
waters of the Dominican Republic. The 
Generalissimo is taking no chances, how- 
ever. 

Censorship is strict. Travelers arriving 
at Ciudad Trujillo are required to sub- 
mit to a minute inspection of their doc- 
uments, and all newspapers they bring 
in are confiscated. 


The Sore-Neck Romynte: Govern- 
ment spies are everywhere, anxious to 
justify their meager salaries by report- 
ing any anti-Trujillo talk. Waiters and 
taxi drivers predominate in this profes- 
sion, although lack of tires and gasoline 
has cut down the number of taxi-driver 
operatives. Dominicans suffer tradition- 
ally from stiff necks, because of the way 
they twitch their heads from side to side 
as they talk, to detect eavesdropping 
spies. 

Trujillo usually moves about his em- 
pire under fairly heavy guard. When he 
takes a walk at night toward the minia- 
ture Washington Monument inscribed 
with eulogies of the President, police re- 
move all civilians from the street and 
four armored cars accompany the Chief 
and his bodyguard. 

Trujillo operates his empire in a smooth 
and orderly manner. All government bills 
are paid promptly and no graft is ap- 
parent. The administration functions as 
efficiently as a great United States cor- 
poration; so the little country is moder- 
ately prosperous. Dominicans give Tru- 
jillo credit for his accomplishments in 
their formerly turbulent republic, but 
those who dare to talk complain bitter- 
ly of the lack of freedom and of the tend- 











ency of the top men in the regime, in- 
cluding the President himself, to take 
control of all native industry and agri- 
culture. 

The Dominican Republic declared war 
on the Axis immediately after Pearl 
Harbor and began at once to export 
meat and other foodstuffs to neighbor- 
ing Puerto Rico, Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, Curagao, and Aruba. Inasmuch a3 
Trujillo is a large stockholder in all the 
exporting companies, these patriotic ac- 
tivities did not diminish his personal for- 
tune. 


Gangsters or Fanatics? 


One of the most suspicious features of 
the Villarroel government which seized 
power in Bolivia in December 1943 was 
that it included several leaders of the 
Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario 
(MNR). This nationalistic, allegedly pro- 
Nazi party in one of its official publica- 
tions had attacked the “false . . . capi- 
talistic . . . pseudo . . . venal” democ- 
racies and had répudiated “anti-national 
. . . Jewish manipulations.” 

Villarroel knew that his MNR Cabinet 
members were obstacles to recognition 
by the other American republics. He 
therefore sacrificed them in April and 


gained his point. His government was 
recognized last June by the United States 
and the other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. 

The unusually brutal reprisals against 
administration opponents of all political 
colors after an attempted revolution in 
November brought the suspicion that, 
despite surface changes, a Fascist-type 
nationalism still ruled Bolivia. Last week 
those suspicions were confirmed. The 
Cabinet was reshuffled and MNR mem- 
bers returned to take over the impor- 
tant portfolios of Finance, Labor, and 
Agriculture. 

A NEWSWEEK correspondent quotes 
Fernando Iturralde, former confidential 
agent in Washington and now Bolivian 
Minister to Uruguay, as stating that only 
the “international phantom” of non-recog- 
nition has prevented the inauguration of 
the full nationalist-socialist MNR_ pro- 
gram up to this time. Now, Iturralde de- 
clares, these “reforms” have become 
“musts” if the MNR wants to remain in 
power, “and we have every intention of 
doing so.” ' 

The same correspondent describes the 
spirit of the group now ruling Bolivia: 
“Fanatics demand blood and will take 
nothing else but blood. This fanatical 
spirit is a natural consequence of the 
Chaco War [with Paraguay in 1932-35] 
which undoubtedly upset the mind of 
many a youngster. It brewed an army 
of deep haters who became political fa- 
natics rather than gangsters.” 








Official Coast Guard photo 


The Snake Is Smoking! Brazilian soldiers, crossing the Atlantic aboard a Coast 
Guard-manned transport, find a model for one of their battle cries. -Shouted tradi- 
tionally as the guns begin to smoke in battle, the slogan “A cobra est4é fumando” 

(“The snake is smoking”) expresses their eagerness to get at the Nazis. 
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Real Heat of the Manpower Push 
Tumed on 4-F War Job Quitters 


F.D.R. Won't Press Congress 
to Pass a National Service Act, 
but Deferred Feel the Whip 


There is an old and true saying that the 
’ Lord hates a quitter, and this nation must 
pay for all those who ieave their essential 
jobs—or all those who lay down on their es- 
sential jobs for nonessential reasons. And... 
that payment must be made with the life’s 
blood of our sons. 


President Roosevelt in his address to | 


Congress on the state of the nation. 


Last Saturday the President made a 
dramatic plea to Congress for a national 
service act “at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” Under such an act the men and 
women of the country could be drafted 
as needed into the production of goods 
required for a speedy end to the war. It 
was the second time within the year that 
Mr. Roosevelt had made the same re- 
quest. 

The distressing lack of men and women 
workers had become the principal check 


Byrnes on global war: He'll ride a mule if he has to 


on war output. The President talked of 
the Army’s pressing need for radar equip- 
ment, artillery, ammunition, cotton duck, 
bombs, tires, tanks, heavy trucks, and 
Superfortresses. Labor shortages had also 
delayed the Navy’s requirements for bom- 
bardment ammunition, rockets, cruisers 
and carriers, and some kinds of air- 
craft. 

Besides calling for a national service act 
the President recommended immediate 
legislation to require the 4,000,000 men 
now classified 4-F—the physically or 
mentally unfit—to do war work. 


Four-F Mules: The Presidential mes- 
sage climaxed the busiest week of the war 
on the manpower front. On Monday 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, asked Con- 
gress that 4-F’s be made to work or fight. 
He, too, has said that he favors a national 
service act in principle, but as a practical 
politician he doesn’t expect that it can be 
made into law. Instead, he argues, we 
must use the means at hand—if we can’t 
ride a horse, ride a mule. 

An easier road through Congress 
seemed indicated for legislation bolstering 
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the War Manpower Commission’s right 
to set top-limits on the number of men a 
nonessential employer can retain. 

War Production Board Chairman J. A. 
Krug disclosed last week that the board 
and the WMC are setting up a plant-by- 
plant ceiling program in the essential 
war centers. Using Freeport, Ill., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., as guinea-pig cities, 
the two agencies are perfecting tech- 
niques whereby release of workers to es- 
sential plants is worked out with man- 
agement and labor. In Bridgeport, for 
example, makers of women’s dresses, 
pocketbooks, and other less _ essential 
items are being asked to release workers 
to the critical Connecticut Valley brass 
strip mills. Plans are under way, Krug 
said, for similar polite crack-downs on 
less essential plants in twelve other 
critical labor areas. 

But should these plans fall by the way- 
side and should the use of WPB power 
as a sanction be successfully challenged 
in the courts, the WMC would propose 
that Congress carry out Byrmes’s recom- 
mendations by amending the Second War 
Powers Act to enable the President to set 
ceilings on unessential plants, backed by 
the fine and imprisonment penalties which 
the act provides. Power to set ceilings is 
now granted to the WMC under Execu- 
tive order, but carries with it no statutory 
penalties. 


Hershey's Whip: Five days after 
Byrnes submitted his report to Congress, 
Selective Service tackled the problem of 
the approximately 5,000,000 occupation- 
ally deferred men who might jump or al- 
ready have jumped essential civilian jobs. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey instructed 
local boards to draft men “who do not 
meet the physical standards for general 
service, but who are acceptable for mili- 
tary service because they left jobs for 
which they were -deferred without local 
board permission. 

Put under the thumb were the 847,000 
men who would have been rated as 
physically deferred if they had not al- 
ready been kept out because of their es- 
sential occupations. If they left the job 
without board approval they were as 
good as in the Army. The remaining 
4,256,000 2-A’s and 2-B’s had been shown 
the whip. It was work at the job—or 
else. 
In another order Hershey actually 
dip into the current labor force at a 
vital point. He directed local draft boards 
to re-examine 364,000 deferred farm 
workers between 18 and 25 for possible 
induction into the armed forces. 


Work by Law: Through the week 
Congress already was getting manpower 
legislation under way: 
€ Rep. Clare Luce’s revised 4-F bill, 
which went nowhere in the last session, 
was filed again. The measure would au- 
thorize induction of as many as 200,000 
4-F’s and non-fathers, 38 to 45 and not 


in essential industries, and their assign- | 





John B. Kennedy 
tells you how 


| 5,498, 210,000 


Cooling Units” 
are working for 
Victory 


“| HAVE TALKED WITH MEN back from the 
sweltering heat of the tropical fronts. I 
have listened to men who have sailed with 
our mighty task forces. And they put me 
on the track of a great story of a vital con- 
tribution to the efficiency of every branch 
of the armed forces. The search for fur- 
ther facts behind these battle line reports 
took me to the plants of the York Cor- 
poration. There I learned the dramatic 
story of air conditioning and refrigeration 
at war.” 


The Science of Cooling 
Has Vital Jobs in the Navy 


“Let us consider the job that air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration is doing in the 
Navy. It is no overstatement to say that 
without the science of cooling, the range 
and striking power of our fighting fleets 


would be considerably reduced. Without" 


refrigeration, food for months of extended 
operations could not be preserved; our 
task forces could only skirt the edges of 
the vast Pacific instead of striking close to 
the enemy’s homeland. Without air con- 


. ditioning, magazines would be hot hells of 


danger to stored powder . . . fire control 
towers . . . ready rooms . . . instrument 
rooms would not be filled with the vitaliz- 
ing atmosphere most conducive. to the 
efficient coordination of mind, nerve and 
muscle, 


“And these jobs for refrigeration and 
air conditioning are not limited to one or 
two types of ships. Carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, even landing craft... 
each has its complement of equipment.” 


A Total Effort to Meet 
the Demands of Total War 


“But, I can assure you, the demand for 


this equipment is not limited to the Navy. - 


“Every branch of the service has called 
for more and more installations. From 
basic training to battle front, the soldiers’ 
diet of fresh food is protected by refriger- 
ation. In Army training camps cold stor- 
age and ice making equipment is on the 
job. Refrigerated ships deliver their car- 
goes to portable cold storage plants on 
foreign shores from which refrigerated 
trucks take the fresh rations as close to 
the front line as possible. 

Airconditioning and refrigeration have 
many other important uses in the Army. 
Air conditioning guards delicate equip- 
ment in remote Signal Corps huts. Re- 
frigeration is the vital part of low temper- 
ature wind tunnels and test chambers 
where men, airplane engines, instruments 
and gear are exposed to stratospheric tem- 
peratures and pressures. You may be sure 
the knowledge gained from such experi- 
ments has helped to keep our men and 


_ equipment on top! 





“York air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion is én the job in bomber plants and 
airport control towers. It also makes an 
essential contribution to the production 
of blood plasma and penicillin . . . syn- 
thetic rubber, high octane gasoline, steel, 
explosives and chemicals—all vital cogs in 
the machinery of war.” 


How the Challenge Was Met 


“To meet this wartime demand York has 
engineered a wide variety of mechanical 
cooling equipment applicable to highly 
specialized engineering projects numbered 
in the hundreds and fitted to the particu- 
lar needs of the armed forces and the in- 
dustries serving them. 


“In many cases new techniques and 
new methods had to be developed from 
scratch. I can assure you that these war- 
born developments have advanced the 
science of refrigeration many years .. . 
and that they herald a healthier, more 
livable, more comfortable world for you 


and our returning servicemen.” 
John B. Kennedy y 


*Cooling effect in B. T. U. per hour, American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code 
Number 14-41, 
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Chicago Daily News Photo 


The Case Against Conventions: These traveling servicemen sleep in the 
baggage racks at the USO lounge in the North Western Station in Chicago. The 
government requested last week that no more conventions of more than 50 delegates 
be held, so there may be more hotel beds for soldiers and sailors. 





ment to sectors of the industrial front 
urgently in need of workers. 

@ Chairman Andrew J. May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee introduced a 
bill to establish controls over men up to 
45 years old. May’s measure provided for 
placing them in special units (presum- 
ably labor battalions) if they refused to 
work where they were mostsneeded. In- 
duction into the special units would bar 
dependents’ allowances, mustering-out 
pay, and other benefits granted regular 
members of the armed forces. 

@ Sen. Claude Pepper of the subcommit- 
tee on Wartime Health and Education 
proposed a medical, surgical, and educa- 
tional program to fit 750,000 4-F’s for 
military duty or essential war work. 

The estimaicd shortage in essential 
labor at present is about 300,000 work- 
ers. But the pressure grows as the war is 
prolonged. The Allies’ reverses in Eu- 
rope mean a step-up in the drafting of 
young men, with increased reliance on 
older men and women to produce food 
and turn out the materials of combat. 

In January and February local draft 
boards will be expected to provide 80,- 
000 men a month to the armed services, 
or 20,000 more than in December. In 
addition to possible farm-labor draftees, 
some of those taken will have to come 





from factories producing war goods. 
They must be replaced, and more work- 
ers provided for stepped-up production. 


Significance 


In spite of his pointed request for a 
national service act it is unlikely that 
President Roosevelt will press for it ur- 
gently or that Congress will be disposed 
to vote it, if urged. Indirect pressures on 
4-F’s and essential workers to stay on the 
job, like the Selective Service otder last 
week, will probably be tried. The man- 
power ceiling program is still obviously 





in the experimental stage, and not even | 


Krug can know whether it will work. 
Freeport and Bridgeport may provide the 
answers. Weeks or months more may be 
necessary to try it out on other cities. - 
One reason Congress is cool to a labor 
draft is that organized labor is against it. 
So is management. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers News said this 
week: “Management and. labor must 
solve the problem—manpower—for them- 
selves. The government: headline cam- 
paign is developing confusion rather 
than production. A national service law 
or any other law would offer no remedy. 
“Industry generally views the 4-F 
draft proposal as another headline stimu- 
lant . . . Industrial managers in most 
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cases feel that labor, both organized and 
unorganized, will join with them in cor- 
recting situations, once the seriousness 
of these situations is spelled out in pre- 
cise terms which mean specific factories 
and specific programs.” 


Whittling at the Air 


Airmail has expanded fivefold since 
1941. Last week the largest carriers— 
United, American, Transcontinental & 
Western, and Eastern—learned the pain- 
ful consequence: The government wants 
airmail “wholesale” rates to come 
down. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
controls the compensation paid to the 
airlines by the Post Office Department, 
tentatively ordered the four companies 
to reduce their charge for hauling a ton 
of mail one mile from 60 cents to 32 
cents, effective Jan. 1. Should the air- 
lines object—a move which seems prob- 


- able, since they would lose $11,000,000 


of revenue a year—the CAB will thrash 
out the argument in open hearings. 

In the 1942-43 airmail rate cases, the 
CAB recalled, it allowed the carriers “a 
large margin” over costs because of un- 
certainty over future traffic and the finan- 
cial effect of contract operations for the 
Army. Now the CAB feels that the com- 
panies’ heavy loads and “sustained high 
profits,” which are about twice those of 
the best prewar year, warrant rates based 
primarily on costs. It estimates the costs 
at from 27 to 29 cents a ton-mile. 

With an eye to the end of the war, the 
CAB also started a general investigation 
of the freight and express tariffs of the 
seventeen domestic airlines, as well as of 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., and the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc. (collector and 
distributor of air express), in order to fix 
a rate structure for their “rapid and eco- 
nomically sound growth.” 


The Mail-Order Front 


The government and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. pressed their dispute in the 
courts last week. To back up its plea for 
an injunction to prevent the company 
from hampering Army operation of Ward 
plants, the government offered an affi- 
davit from James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization. Byrnes declared that 
continued noncompliance with War La- 
bor Board orders would “seriously inter- 
fere with the prosecution of the war.” 

The company charged in reply that 
President Roosevelt had_ violated the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments by un- 
reasonable search and seizure of Ward 
properties in seven cities (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 8). It also complained that the Presi- 
dent had set up the WLB illegally with- 
out consent of Congress. The eed di- 
rectives, the company claimed, were not 
binding but merely advisory. 

While the week’s legal maneuvering set 
the stage for a drawn-out court battle, the 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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This new production principle makes automatic control 


as versatile as manual’ control . . - and interchangeable with manual control 





The Bullard “ MAN-AU-TROL” principle of automaticity 
—as applied to a new Vertical Turret Lathe, for example 
—makes a manually-operated machine 100% automatic 
without taking away any of its multi-purpose powers . . .{ 
not even its manual operation. 

You know the wide range of work a manually-op- 
erated machine can handle. With the Bullard “MAN-AU- 
TROL” applied to it, you can produce the same range of 
work . . . faster . . . with a degree of repetitive accuracy 
such as only the elimination of human or cumulative 
error can effect. 


Yet you can shift from automatic to manual opera- 


8 The automatic control that is 
as versatileas manual control — 





tion by moving a single lever... you can change over 
the automatic control to produce a different piece in 
hours, not days. 

Such revolutionary transformation from manual to 
automatic operation is possible because the Bullard 
““MAN-AU-TROL” gathers at one “nerve center”’ all the 
mental and muscular impulses of the manual operator... 
without interfering with the machine’s muscles. It repre- 
sents your best opportunity to lower costs through in- 
creased production — without sacrificing the option of 
easily accommodating new specifications. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


(BULLARD) 
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100% automaticity. ..no hu- 
man or cumulative error. . . 
control to closest tolerances. 
: —a cost advantage 

in competitive markets. pred 














Patapar’ 





...@ Wet-strength paper 
that has solved all sorts 


of hard problems 


When you get to know Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment you'll have a new con- 
ception of what paper can do. Patapar 
has surprising characteristics. Its great 
wet-strength allows it to be soaked in 
water, boiled or frozen and remain firm 
and strong—its beautiful texture unim- 
paired. This same paper has power to 
resist grease, oils, fats. It is odorless. 


Tasteless. 179 Types 


Patapar is produced in many different 
types to fill a wide range of applications. 
There are types to meet varying require- 
ments of wet-strength, grease-proofness, 
opaqueness, air-tightness, and other 
characteristics. All in all there are 179 
types or varieties of Patapar. It comes 
in sheets or rolls, plain or printed. 


Thousands of Uses 


Patapar’s unique qualities and versatil- 
ity have brought it some of the hardest 
jobs in the history of paper. Hard-to- 

rotect foods are kept fresh and appetiz- 
ing in its clean folds—butter, meats, fish, 
cheese, ice cream, shortening (wrapped 
or bulk packaged). It is used for milk can 
gaskets, bottle hoods, liners 
for motor oil containers, 
rubber mold liners, as a 
substitute for oiled silk, as 
a dialyzing membrane. 
These are just a few of 
Patapar’s thousand and 
one uses. 


Supplying Patapar 
Right now there’s not enough Patapar to 
fill all needs. But if you’re looking ahead, 
this is a good time to submit your prob- 
lem so we may study how Patapar might 


be helpful in your business. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Pataper Keymark, 
symbel of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 40 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What Is Being Planned for You 


by RALPH ROBEY 


For the past six weeks there has 
been one Washington rumor after an- 
other as to the ultimate program which 
is being planned for us. The stories all 
have been of a pattern, which in such 
cases usually indicates that they are ac- 
curate, but for some season it was left 
to the Washington Bureau of The Wall 
Street Journal finally to put the vari- 
ous reports together into a cohesive 
program. This was done last week, and 
the result should make all of us stop 
and do some hard thinking. 

For the benefit of those who failed 
to see the original story here are the 
main points of the program: 

1—There is to be established a Na- 
tional Production Council which is to 
be the over-all “planning agency” and 
will have the responsibility of control- 
ling the entire economy. 

2—Under the over-all agency will be 
a sub-agency or sub-council for each 
industry, composed of representatives 
from labor, management, and. govern- 
ment. 

3—The volume of production will be 
set by these councils for each industry, 
which means, of course, a quota for 
each company and-plant in each in- 
dustry. This production schedule will 
be set at such a level that in 
the aggregate it will insure “full em- 
ployment.” 

4—To insure that the full production 
schedule is carried out the government 
will perhaps even “guarantee” the com- 
panies against loss by buying any 
products which cannot be sold on the 
open market. 

5—No new company can enter any 
field without.the approval of the ap- 
propriate industry council. 

6—Prices will be fixed for each com- 
modity and permanently controlled by 
the planning agencies. 

7—Wages also will be fixed and labor 
will be guaranteed an annual wage. All 
wage agreements will be certified by 
the planning agency and will be frozen 
a year at a time in order to prevent 
price schedules from being upset. 

8—To offset an anticipated “$125,- 
000,000,000 deflationary gap” when 
war production stops, there must be 
no cutback of wages, and workers are 
to receive as much for 40 hours as they 
now receive’ for 48 hours. 

9—An enormous program of govern- 
ment expenditures and expansion of 
government activities is to be under- 
taken. This is to include not only re- 


gional developments of the TVA type 
all over the country, but housing, edu- 
cation, airport construction, both trans- 
continental and local road building, 
wholesale extension and increase of 
benefits of social security, and so forth. 


According to The Wall Street 
Journal this is the specific program of 
the CIO and its political affiliate, the 
PAC. But from other sources it is clear 
that the thinking along this line is by 
no means limited to the CIO. And it 
also is clear that those whose thinking 
is following this path know exactly 
where they are headed. 

For example take this excerpt from 
the Journal story: “Suppose a man 
wanted to open a new shoe factory. 
‘If he’s got a new product that’s need- 
ed, and the facilities and materials can 
be spared, OK,’ say the planners. “But 
if the market is well supplied and 
leather is scarce, we would suggest 
some other line of endeavor. If he in- 
sisted on going into a business which 
was not approved, that would be anti- 
social—in the samé class as opium $ 
smuggling—and police powers would 
have to be used’.” 

Yes, those who are making these 
plans know exactly what they are do- 
ing. And make no mistake about 
whether they are smart. They are as 
smart, and clever, and ruthless, and 
determined, as any group in this coun- 
try. 

One further point. Do not expect this 
program ever to be presented as a 
whole for consideration by Congress. 
It will be brought out part by part, 
each apparently designed merely to 
meet a particular problem of pressing 
proportions. And every part will be 
carefully labeled with an innocuous 
name and wrapped around and around 
with beautiful and innocent-sounding 
names especially prepared to cover 
up the real purpose and intent of the 
proposal. 

So if you happen to be a believer in 
individual enterprise and freedom, 
watch for the component parts of this 
program. And don’t be misled by some- 
one’s telling you that we are just tak- 
ing a small step toward “industrial 
democracy” or a “planned economy.” 
Rather, remember that this same pro- 
gram when it was in effect in Italy was 
known as “Fascism.” And today in Ger- 
many it goes under the name of 
“Nazism.” 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
Army operation of Montgomery Ward 
had created these developments: 
@ After a conference with Army officials, 
Roy Scoggins, director of the United Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes (CIO), said that Ward profits 
earned during Army occupation would go 
to the United States Treasury and not into 
company coffers. The union welcomed 
the “experiment in nonprofit operation of 





International 
Mail-order switchboard, Army style, 
with Wac Marie Kuzma in charge 





a business by the government,” Scoggins 
said. “We are taking steps to urge all CIO 
members to trade as much as possible at 
the Ward stores.” In Detroit Ward busi- 
ness was reported booming. 

@ Fifteen Ward executives were dis- 


ton, OF Ward's 640 retail stores. the IT GROWS AND GROWS 


Army has taken possession of only ten 
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and has seized three of the nine mail-or- @ Interest in PC Foamglas, the new cellu- 
der houses and three warehouses. Thus lar glass insulating material, keeps grow- 
an Army-operated store sometimes has to ing and growing. Plant owners all over the 
do business with a company-operated country are using it to insulate roofs, 
warehouse, and a Ward store may have to floors, walls, equipment. . 
call on an Army-occupied warehouse. ’ PC Foamglas prevents condensation. 
€ The Army said the WLB-authorized Helps maintain temperature and humid- 
wage increases would be made this week. ity levels. It is impervious to acid fumes, 
These adjustments, including retroactive moisture, vapor. It’s verminproof and fire- 
pay, will eemounk tc snore thee $2,000,000 proof. Best of all, its insulation value is 
union officials said see permanent ... lasts as long as the building 
‘ stands. Check these advantages against 
aN the insulation you are now using and note 
ATC Opens Up the difference. 


On New Year’s Day the Air Transport 
Command of the Army Air Forces opened 
a ticket office at 47 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. Plain and small, the new sta- 
tion contrasts sharply with the elaborate 
Airlines Terminal maintained by seven 
Private companies two blocks to the 
south. Yet it is the office of the world’s 

gest airline, we 

The transformation of the ATC from a 
purely military enterprise started with 
President Roosevelt's order of Oct. 24, 


Send today for free booklets describing 
this insulating material that stays new. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 607, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
© Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks ° 


PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 














Get the 


point 


And when you think 
about pencils—the 
point’s the thing. The 
point on every Venus 
VELVET is smooth and 
strong. No bad breaks. 
No lost time and 
temper among your 
office folks when 

you specify Venus 
VELVETS. Try them... 


you'll specify them! 


»_ Venus VELVETS 
» are better pencils 
>.» but only 5¢. 





VELVET 


PENCILS 











Amenican Leap Pencu Company, Hopoxen, New Junszr 
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1944, that the Army and Navy set up a 
system for carrying civilian passengers 
and cargo when “n to the national 
interest.” After two mtn of hush-hush 
preparations (NeEwsweeExk, Dec. 11, 
1944), the ATC on Jan. 1 began to haul 
paying passengers over its entire 160,000- 
mile around-the-world network, in what- 
ever airplane space was not required for 
war purposes. The Naval Air Transport 
Service established a similar operation. 

Prospective passengers must win State 
Department certificates on the urgency 
of their mission and their inability to 
find transportation by civil air carrier. 
The ATC and NATS warn that little space 
will be available “in the near future.” 

Passenger fares ranging upward from 
12 cents a mile will substantially exceed 
the rates of Pan American World Air- 
ways and Americana Export Airlines. 
Those lines resumed limited commercial 
schedules to Europe and North Africa last 
week upon termination of Navy con- 
tracts. 


Freedom in Texas 


The president of the biggest labor 
union won his biggest fight this week. In 
oe final round of a test case brought by 

R. J. Thomas, head of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), the Supreme 
Court ruled unconstitutional a Texas law 
requiring labor organizers to register 
with the state before soliciting members. 
Thomas had challenged the statute soon 
after its passage in 1943 (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 4, 1943). 

T..: five-to-four decision declared that 
although Texas can regulate unions in 
the protection of the public interest, “a 
restriction so destructive of the right of 
public discussion . . . is incompatible 
with the freedoms [of speech and assem- 
bly] secured by the First Amendment.” 
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No Resting 0 on the Oars 


Loaded to the Plimsoll mark by a rec- 
ord export cargo of 75,000,000 long 
tons carried in 1944, United States ship- 
ping last week was still looking to con- 
struction yayds for relief. To more than 
19,000,090 deadweight tons built in 
1943, shipyards in 1944 had added 
1, 677 vessels of 16,3 :8,446 deadweight 
tons. giving the United States the world’s 
gre. ‘st merchant-ship tonnage. But as 
the war moved closer to the enemy, it 
lengthened supply lines, and every out- 
ward-bound convoy was being formed 
only after a scramble for ships. 

For 1945 the Maritime Commission 
viewed its new shipping needs at 13,000, 
000 deadweight tons. Of this goal 9,000, 
000 tons are slated to come down the 
ways by July 1. Whether the 4,000,000- 
ton balance will be increased or scaled 
down in the last half of 1945 depends on 
the progress of the war. As long as the 
conflict lasts, the Maritime Commission 
believes there will be a shortage of mer- 
chant ships for all needs. 

Again this year the 1944 trend away 
from Liberty ships will be continued. 
Last year, 720 Liberty ships came out of 
the yards to bring the total production 
of these slow (10 to 12 knots) floating 
warehouses to 2,502. Shipbuilders are 
now turning out more Victory and C- 
type ships, which are speedy enough to 


- compete against foreign bottoms in post- 


war commerce. 

In shipyards the manpower situation 
will probably be better this year because 
of more stringent manpower controls. 
During the peak year of 1943 more than 
700,000 workers were employed in ship- 
yards holding Maritime Commission 
contracts. This year the commission be- 
lieves it will need a minimum of 584,000 
men and women. 





MERCHANT SHIPS-Sinkings vs. Construction 
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The Record: Axis torpedoes couldn’t match the rivet gus ot the ship builders 





The image on developed photo- 
graphic film... 


Magnified 25 times, one small 
section—the eye—is seen to be 


Magnified 
grains become more apparent... 


And magnified 25,000 times, the 
developed grains are shown to 
consist of filaments. These fila- 
ments are pure metallic silver—the 
same silver that started from the 
vault at Kodak Park. 


REMEMBER WAKE ISLAND? 
It has been three years now since 
that little band of Marines... 
their last patched-up plane shot 
down ..; sent their last message: 
“The enemy has landed—the issue 
is in doubt.” A stern example for 
us at home. BUY-HOLD—MORE 
WAR BONDS. 


it’s pure silver that ’ 


‘gets the picture’’ 


on Verichrome and other Kodak Films 


ILLIONS of dollars in silver ingots — great 

bars of silver piled from floor to ceiling 
... You might expect such a scene in the vaults 
of the U.S. Mint—but this vault is at Kodak 
Park. 


Here is a hand truck loaded with ingots. T: 
to budge it—brace your feet and put your ek 
into it! There’s a ton of silver on the truck. Two 
truck loads—two tons—are a day’s supply .. . 


Next to the U. S. Treasury, Kodak is the biggest 
buyer of silver. As for purity, the Treasury stand- 
ard, high as it is, is exceeded—every ounce of silver 
for Kodak is a “special melt’ refined to a purity 
higher than for any other use. 

It’s this purée silver— combined with certain 
other substances in one of the most delicate, most 
carefully controlled series of processes known to 
science—that gets your pictures on Verichrome and 
other Kodak Films. With the right treatment, 
nothing else responds to LIGHT as silver does. 


Silver is only the starting and finishing point. 
In its life cycle between silver ingot and de- 
veloped photographic negative, its nature is re- 
peatedly changed. By the action of chemicals 


it is broken into parts so tiny that only with 
the wonderful electron microscope, mages 
25,000 times, can they be clearly distinguished 


In that split second of exposure when you 
press the button of your camera, the light- 
sensitive crystals undergo a shock. Millions of 
them reached by the light reflected by your 
“subject” respond by forming a “latent” image. 


To bring this latent image to life, the silver 
must be freed from its chemical partners—must 
return to its original state—pure metallic silver. 
This is done by chemicals used in “develop- 
ment.” When you see the developed film — 
there’s the negative of your snapshot! The grin 
on that kid’s face, the gleam in his eye . . . it’s 
all on silver! 


Buried treasure that has come to light—that, 
literally, is what you have in your negatives 
made on Verichrome. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through photography 














There’s a Sord in your future! 





Be: only human nature to be 
proud of things you like. And 
when your new Ford car arrives— 


some day not far away—you’ll want 


the world to know it’s yours! 

... Your friends will call it “hand- 
some”’. For this new Ford of yours will 
have smart and youthful styling. It 
will bea big, comfortable, sturdy car— 


rich appearing, both inside and out. 
..- Naturally, you can expect this 


new car to offer the traditional Ford . 


economy and reliability. And it will 
reflect all the skilled craftsmanship 
and experience which Ford has 
gained in more than 40 years. 

... Yes, we’re sure to be ready when 
the time comes. Our production 


plans will be all set. And whenever 
we get the necessary “go-ahead”’’, 
we’re going to start making “the 
Ford in your future.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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~ TRANSITION 





Shadowless: James C. PETRILLO, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, ventured forth without a body- 


guard for the first time since 1982. The 


city of Chicago had assigned two police . 


feipeeserdter gt cect “(ented a 
his ping y Pe- 
trillo). Union malnaeenn he had paid 
the $50,000 ransom from union funds 
but later replaced it. Some time ago Pe- 
trillo decided he no longer needed his 
body. i whose salaries to date have 
$68,604. 


Small Voice Stilled: Joun Kieran, news- 
paper columnist and “Information, 
Please” expert, gave up his two- ear-old 
column, “One Small Voice,” in The New 
York Sun. Ordered by his physician to 
curtail this activities because of a heart 
condition, Kieran decided the column 
was “not of great importance these days.” 
Besides appearing on “Information, 
Please,” he will continue his war work 
with the Red Cross, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the Office of War ewe 
mation. 


Married: JosEPH (Jo-Jo) Stinson, 60, 
former State Department official, and 
VIOLET BIppkE, 78, of the Philadelphia 
Biddles; in Washington, D. C., Jan. 2. 
After a Methodist pastor had refused to 
officiate at the bride’s home, Stinson, 
dressed in black-checked riding breeches, 





lavender-checked riding coat, and brown- 
checked cap, took Miss Biddle to Mu- 
Court for the ceremony. The 
bri (for the third time) re- 
that all his old friends, as 
well as President Roosevelt, had been 
invited. 

LeEs.re Brooks, 22, movie actress, and 
Tony Sway, 24, er actor recently 
honorably discharged from the Marines; 
in Hollywood, Jan. 6. 


Divorced: ANN SavaGE, movie actress, 
and CLELAND Huntincton, film editor; 
oo ood, Calif., Jan. 5. Miss Savage 

that Huntington, whom she had 
Neen for three years p g their 
marriage, had proved indifferent, moody, 
and cold during their 60 days of mar- 
riage. 


ne Quarrel: On Jan. 5, in Albany, 
» Joun W. McELveney, detective, 
cabal to the veg tanlgey longtime 
friend, Police Chief Wi J. Fitzpat- 
rick, 57. Although the district attorn ener 
would not reveal ‘the motive, he = 
say that McElveney had entered the 
chief's office that afternoon, argued with 
him, and suddenly shot him through the 
head. 
Accident: On Jan. 1, near San Diego, 
Calif., Susan Peters, 28, movie actress, 
was serious! wounded when she acci- 
dentally ed a .22-caliber rifle. She 
had tan duck hunting with her hus- 
band, Lt. Richard Quine, former actor 
now in the Coast Guard, and several 
in-laws. After removal of the bullet, 
which pierced the actress’s stomach to 
lodge in her spine, Miss Peters’s chances 


recovery were “considerably en- 
rele her doctor said. 


Last Sullivan: GENEVIEVE SULLIVAN, 27, 
sister of the five Sullivan brothers who 
went down with the cruiser Juneau off 
the Solomons in November 1942, be- 
came a civilian after 21 months’ service 
— nied ca Sullivan was hon- 

ly er Navy practice 
which permits the last surviving child of 
parents whose other children are war 
casualties to return home. 


ven: On Jan. %, in Los Angeles, 
Phe! gi oalpeol pian ry Austrian- 


uninvited. “Miss.Kena Cournyn, a guest 

Tsang venti to my room, defendant 
chasing” her, then he proceeded to 
cae Bort right gm. weit, sae 


Math pe earn Dantine apolo- 
poor gid pr ook hands. 





-had-en- . 


3 tered Miss Lapino’s Iusoe at 6:20 a. m. 








Boyer hid from Nazis 


No Command Performance: In Paris, 
LuciENNE Boyer, French diseuse, de- 
scribed her efforts to avoid singing for 
the Nazis in 1942. “Three times I told 
them my grandmother had just died,” 
she said. “Then I pretended to have 
laryngitis. Finally I said I was pregnant, 
but they sent a German doctor . . . I was 
told three days later to leave for Ger- 
many.” Three days after the arrest the 
Nazis released her; then, she said, she 
was able to help her husband distribute 
underground leaflets. 


Died: Dr. Joun F. 
Connon, 84, eccen- 
tric former school- 
— who — 
the ‘Lindbergh kid 
napping thirteen 
years ago; . New 
York, Jan. 2. Fa- 
— overnight as 

“Jafsie” who 
po Aa $50,000 
— to “John,” 
inabBronxcemetery, 
Condon later iden- . 
tified the man in court as Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann. 

ApMIRAL Sir BERTRAM Ramsay, 61, 
Allied naval Commander-in-Chief on the 
western front; while flying to Belgium, 
Jan. 2 (see page 21). 

RoMAIN ROLLAND, 78, French writer 
me acifist; near Clamecy, France, Dec. 

olland was best known for his 
Nobel er novel “Jean Christophe.” 


Keystone 
“Jafsie” 


last war his unpopular views 

rag, Pog to Switzerland. After 24 years 
there, he returned to France to offer 
Premier Daladier “his devotion to the 
cause of the democracies.” His last book 
was completed during the German occu- 
pation. 
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Army Study of Marihuana Smokers 
Points to Better Ways of Treatment 


“You get hot and you feel that you're 
‘oing to freeze. You like to go to one of 
Rae freaky dens where you can look 
at bodies sprawled out. You want to lis- 
ten to the frantic tom-tom of the 
Duke .. .” e 

The soldier’s face wore an ecstatic ex- 
pression. In a low, dreamy whisper, he 
continued: “The Army’s all right as long 
as I keep my stuff on hand. I can’t live 
without it.” 

Doctors diagnosed the case as drug 
addiction (Cannabis sativa, or marihuana) 
and confined the man to the Army Air 
Forces Regional Station Hospital, March 
Field, Calif. There he became one of a 
group of 35 confirmed marihuana smok- 
ers, subjects of an intensive seven-month 
Army medical study. This was probably 
the first intimate scientific investigation, 
either of a civilian or military nature, of 
the cause and treatment of this little- 
understood habit. ) 

Last week in the magazine War Medi- 
cine, two of the hospital’s psychiatrists, 
Capt. Eli Marcovitz and Capt. Henry J. 
Myers, made their first official report on 
the experiment. It added up to the fact 
that marihuana smoking, a notoriously 
troublesome civilian problem,* becomes 





*Rough estimates say there are 100,000 addicts in 
the United States, mainly high-school students, Negro 
and — jazz musicians, Harlem habitués, and 
criminals. 


even more serious when combined with 
military service. “In effect,” the doctors 
reported, “the soldiers felt and acted like 
enemy aliens toward society.” 


The Reefer Men: Of the experimental 
group 34 were Negroes and one was 
white. They were referred to the hos- 
pital’s neuropsychiatric service because of 
(1) chronic physical complaints, chiefly 
headaches; (2) intoxication, with uncon- 
trolled behavior or a state of near-stupor; 
(8) open demands to superior officers 
that they be given passes to go out for 
marihuana; (4) violence or self-mutilat- 
ing action (mainly wrist-slashing) in the 
guard house. 

As a group, the soldiers had civilian 
histories packed with adverse family, so- 
cial, and economic factors. Only five had 
graduated from high school. For 24 there 
were records of arrests and sentences to 
reform schools and jails. The offenses 
ranged from assault to burglary, drunk- 
eness, vagrancy, and carrying concealed 
weapons. 

Of 32 subjects seventeen were single 
and fifteen married. Ten of the fifteen 
married men were either separated or di- 
vorced. In most cases, sexual activity be- 
gan as early as 13 or 14 years. 

Many of the soldiers had never worked 
at all. Some were supported by their 


ee 
held a job longer than a month, said: “I 


_ ain’t for working.” 


The Marihuana Personality: Unlike 
alcoholics, these marihuana users showed 
no sense of guilt or remorse..They were 


‘ indifferent to opinion, and they frequent- 


ly tried to persuade the doctors that they 
and other “squares” (non-users) ought to 
try marihuana because they were missing 
“the greatest thing in life. 

A~great-many. of them attempted to 
form a compensatory image of themselves 
as superior people. “I could be a general 
like MacArthur,” one asserted. “He looks 
smooth—like he’s high all the time.” 

Toward women their attitude combined 
indifference with’ extreme promiscuity. 
Most of them said they would take mari- 
huana instead of girls if they had to make 
a choice. On the other hand, some spoke 
glowingly of the “reefer pads” (mari- 
huana dens) and the “freakish women” 
there—women who, with or without 
drugs, were uninhibited sexually. Some 
said frankly that marihuana increased 
their feeling of sexual potency. “After you 
smoke it,” said one, “you feel that no 
woman can resist you.” 

In civilian life the men were unable to 
stand frustration, deprivation, or author- 
ity. Their response to such situations was 
“explosive aggression.” Even though some 
began their Army service with attempts 
to be good soldiers, the old patterns re- 





Sea-Born: The LST, old work horse of the invasion, has 
served as everything from an airplane carrier to a railroad 
ferry, but never before has it been used as a maternity ward. 
In the sick bay of ship 1025, en route to its home base after 
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women friends and some by gambling or | 
Sung potkling. One had had twenty jobs | 
in years. Another, who had never | 
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asserted themselves. Either their “smok- 
ing” increased or they ran into trouble 
with their superiors. 


Bad Soldiers: In addition to inade- 
quate performance, there was the prob- 
lem of discipline in the marihuana group. 
Many could not stand being reprimanded. 

Commanding officers’ reports included 
these quotes: “A potentially dangerous 
man, under constant observation for un- 
toward behavior.” “It is difficult to as- 
sign him to a duty which he will fulfill 
without continued prodding.” 


The Way Out: In the hospital these 
men revealed “the usual behavior of the 
outlaw who rejects and rebels against 
the authority from which he really wants 
love and of which he longs to be a part.” 

After a few weeks of sedatives, cer- 
tain freedoms, and sympathetic encour- 
agement, “hostility diminished and they 
showed evidence of better rapport. 
They were still not able or willing to 
do any useful work in the wards. But 
there was sufficient change in their atti- 
tude to make it seem reasonable that a 
patient, long-term therapeutic program 
carried out under favorable conditions 
might help to rehabilitate the majority of 
the group. 

How to deal with this problem stumped 
Army officials. Only rarely does a marihua- 
na addict develop a chronic psychotic 
state calling for medical discharge. Only a 
few behave so aggressively that they are 
court-martialed and sentenced to long 
confinement where a rehabilitation pro- 
gram might have good effect. 

Because the marihuana smokers inter- 
fere with Army efficiency, separation from 
the service eventually becomes necessary. 
But this solution, according to the March 
Field doctors, “merely releases the addict 
to civilian life where he can continue to 
have his difficulties. Also, he tends to 
foster the use of marihuana by others.” 

Instead of discharge the officers con- 
ducting the March Field survey recom- 
mended the creation of special govern- 
ment institutions to which these men can 
be committed. “Such therapy must in- 
clude not only psychotherapy,” they con- 
cluded, “but the provision of a social 
situation, a community in which the in- 
dividual is given the opportunity to take 
his place as a productive normal member 
of society. Only after succeeding in such 
a situation should he be discharged from 
custody.” ; 


It’s Fun to Be Sober 


For many seamen, the sea is an es- 
cape. It was for Joe. The ruddy-faced, 
squarely built, 27-year-old Irishman 


would come into port, get drunk, maybe ~ 


get jailed, and then look around for a 
ship. The first few days on board were 
pretty rugged. But after he had fought 


off his drunk, he was safe from another 


—until the next port. 


About a year ago, Joe sobered up per-. 





: International 
GI Surgeon: In Army first aid only 
one week, Sgt. Frank Palco of Roth, 
Va., faced an emergency at the front: 
Three Belgian women lay mangled and 
trapped in a blitzed building. Using on- 
ly surgical scissors and morphine, Pal- 
co performed five leg amputations. One 
of his three patients died. 





‘in a position to tell off the WSA if 
drunk?’ ” SS vagal 


manently. “On account of being a drunk, 
I fell out with the union,” he explained. 
“My privileges were taken away from 
me.” At the same time, he learned from 
a Public Health Service doctor that alco- 
holism is a disease and that “drunks 
aren’t just bad boys.” The doctor recom- 
mended Alcoholics Anonymous, _ the 
group of chronic drinkers who have 
earned how to keep sober by helping 
others to do the same. 

The idea made sense. But Joe didn’t 
like to rub elbows with bankers, lawyers, 
teachers, and other toffs in the original 
AA membership. On the hunch that it 
takes a seaman to understand a seaman 
he collected “a handful of drunks” and 
formed his own club—Alcoholics Anony- 
mous Seamen’s Group. Last week, in 
their new clubhouse on West 24th Street 
in New York, the reformed seamen held 
a New Year's open house for 150 mem- 
bers. Refreshments: hot dogs, coffee, 
cokes, and ec i . 

As secretary group Joe has given 
up the sea to remain on duty at the club- 


my own experiences. If a guy gripes 
about the War Shipping Administration, 
I ask him: “How are you ever going to be 
you're 
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‘Geoffrey, Cantuar : 
In characteristic British .phraseology 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill an- 
nounced last Thursday that King George 
VI “has been p to nominate” 
Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher for election by the Dean and Chap- 
.ter of Canterbury. The formality of elec- 
tion will establish Dr. Fisher as the 100th 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of 
All England, succeeding the Most Rev. 
and Right Hon. William Temple, who 
fm died Oct. 26 last year of a heart attack. 
Dr. Fisher will henceforth sign his letters 





Cantuar” (the abbreviation for Cantuar- 
_. the Latin adjectival form of Canter- 
Practically every British Prime Minister 
is remembered by the devout for his so: 
ecclesiastical sppomtinenns Chur 
is different. In ing churchmen he has 
a “7 instinct. pe ae on his = Down- 
ing Street payroll is a secretary who spe- 
cializes in Church of England affairs and 
briefs the Prime Minister constantly. 
Dr. Fisher, 57, is a solid British parson, 
neither high nor low church, neither radi- 
cal nor reactionary, neither short nor tall, 
fat nor lean. He smokes a pipe and cher- 
ishes six upstanding sons a wife who 
wears low heels and does good works. 
-~- & Not too well known by the British public, 
k he has rated press notices lately in oppos- 
od. ing prostitution on property owned by 
ym fy the church and in advocating cooperation 
om. (ag between the Church of England and othe 


wey denominations. 


A Sound Man: The new Archbishop's 
he career has been distinguished, though 
va [gy scarcely brilliant. Son ‘of a © Midlands 
is clergyman, he was packed off to Marl- 
borough and won a scholarship to Exeter 
n't [ag College, Oxford. An outstanding student 
in classics and theology, he played rugger 
nal fy 2nd captained a boat club. He rowed in 
it ae Uial cights but’ failed to “get his blue” 
(he didn’t make the varsity). 
nd From Oxford he went to Marlborough 
ny- as assistant master and at 27 he succeeded 
in fg Dt. William. Temple as headmaster at 
eect fa Repton. Students recall him. as conspicu- 
eld fg Sly young and spry, a firm inculcator of 
sm- fag the classics who gave tough examinations 
foe. ay 2nd prescribed traditional toppers and 
. Eton jackets. In 1917 he married Rosa- 
ven (ag Mond Chevalier Foreman, daughter of a 
ub- Repton master. After eighteen ‘yéars ‘at 
in.” ri he was appointed Bishop of Ches- 


ple When the war came he had followed 
an.2 pion? F. Winningt a oie as 

0 mdon. Quietly effective as a 
church leader, he endeared the ‘blitzed 
community to him by sheltering 300 oh 
sons nightly in his 70-room Fulham Pal- 
ace. He and Mrs. Fisher, with any of the 












be Mal 2% Sons who happen to be home (four are 
wre fae @ the army; one of Francis, es- 
prison camp after 






ped from a German 


and ecclesiastical documents “Geoffrey . 


* or two. 
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being captured at Tobruk) , occupy twelve 
rooms in the vast Tudor-Georgian build- 
ing. Mrs. Fisher helps with the cleaning 
and cooking. 

Recently her husband turned Fulham 
over to ecclesiastical commissioners and 
took a cut in salary from £10,000 to 
£5,000, explaining that the consequent 
freedom from bookkeeping and responsi- 
bility gave him more time to plan recon- 
struction of the blitzed churches in his 
war-ravaged diocese. 

Mrs. Fisher, like her husband active in 


public affairs, is somewhat more highly . 


regarded as a speaker. In 1943 she shat- 
tered precedent by being the first woman 
to sicko an address in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Currently she is president of the 
largest women’s organization in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Mothers Union. Its 500,- 
000 members crusade particularly against 
divorce and immorality. 


The Middle Way: Distinctly middle- 
. of-the-road, the new archbishop will prob- 
ably display none of the political radical- 
ism of his predecessor, Dr. Temple. Fisher 
has, however, aligned himself in a general 
way on the side of political reform and 
help for the working classes. Praising the 
Soviets, he recently said: “We owe Russia 
more than we can give and more than we 
can pay.” He approves of the Beveridge 
plan and educational reform measures, 
Church management and legislation are 
his specialities. For recreation he elects 
walking and the reading of thrillers, 


He is a strict and vocal moralist, op- 
posing diinking—even moderate drinking 
—and protests opening London theaters 
on Sunday. He doesn’t condemn bénefit 
performances for six-day workers but ob- 
jects to managers’ making money on the 
Sabbath. Moralist and ardent patriot 
though he is, Dr. Fisher has refused to 
give up tobacco even as a war economy 
measure. “I can’t work,” he insists, “unless 
I smoke.” 


Churchman Militant 


After more than four years of crusad- 
ing war work in the United States, the 
Very Rev. Frederick Warren Beekman, 
dean of the American Pro-Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Trinity, has returned 
to the Parisian flock he shepherded for 
22-years before the fall of France. Tow- 
ering, rosy-cheeked, and dynamic, the 
73-year-old Episcopal prelate found his 
$1,000,000 cathedral on swank Avenue 
George V in surprisingly good condition 
but his congregation of 800 almost whol- 
ly dispersed. 

Ever since their rise to power, the mili- 
tant Beekman had flayeu the Nazis so 
unceasingly that they compiled a dossier 
of his anti-Hitler sermons and appeared 
at his church 24 hours after storming into 


' Paris. But the dean had fled. Compelled 


by American Embassy officials, not the 
Gestapo, he declared, the dean followed 
the nine-tenths of his parishioners who 
had already left for America. After being 








Acme 


state prison at Charlestown, Mass., 22 gray-clad prisoners received the sacrament 
of confirmation, administered by the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Boston. The Archbishop later bestowed his blessing on the convicts, two 


of whom were from the death house. 





machine-gunned en route he joined his 
wife at the Spanish border. A month 
later they were home. . 


Missionary at Home: To the acute 
distaste of American pacifists Dean Beek- 
man made 509 speeches in the nation’s 
churches, colleges, and Rotary Clubs, 
pointing out the imminence of German 
victory if the United States didn’t join 
the Allies. He was contemptuous of the 
“turn-the-other-cheek” crowd, protesting 
that such tactics “got no results with the 
Boche.” During a final tour under the 
auspices of the War Department his voice 
gave out, and an operation cut short 
his active proselyting. 

But Dean Beekman was not out of the 
struggle. Star end at Amherst (lately he 
has been pestered by a knee injury in- 
curred playing against Alonzo Stagg), a 
former Boston University trackman, for- 
mer lawyer, ex-cavalry captain in the 
Spanish American War, chaplain of the 
American Legion’s Paris post, affable hob- 
nobber with celebrities, he was abundant- 
ly equipped to carry on. With New York 
as his base, he called the roll of his nu- 
merous .:-"necticns and went at it all over 
again. After the United States entered 
the war his injunction was: “Don’t pray 
for peace; pray for triumph.” 

Under return orders from Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, Dean 
Beekman left for France Dec. 9, prepared 
to dedicate his Parisian cathedral to ex- 
tending “courtesies to American officers, 
chaplains, and enlisted personnel on du 


’ or leave and to take care spititvally of all 


Americans in Paris regardless of denomi- 


nation.” 


Inventory by Memory: During the 
ean’s absence Choirmaster Lawrence K. 
Whipp, the cathedral’s lay reader for 23 
years, was in charge. By the time the 
Germans arrived he had carefully hidden 
valuable church property with French 
friends; instead of keeping a written rec- 
ord he memorized his list of hiding places 
and recited it as a litany every night, 
Why the Nazis spared Holy Trinity’s 
immovable treasures is anybody’s guess, 
for many of them must have been par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the Gestapo men- 
tality. The only American religious monu- 
ment to the first American Expeditionary 
Force is Trinity’s beautiful battle cloister, 
designed by the late Bertram Goodhue. 
German Lutherans who used the cathe- 
dral for weekly worship during the occu- 
pation, neglected its Cavaillé-Coll organ, 
reputed to have the best tone of any in 
France. It was the one object that really 
suffered from misuse. 
On the Sunday before Christmas, Dean 
Beekman, with his familiar: pince-nez 
and black cord, conducted a 10:45 serv- 


e ; : ° ° ° 1 e h. tw f 
Sacrament in a Prison: In this New Year’s Day ceremony in the chapel of the “Eg ma owed gsr ie aay Fao 


his prewar vestrymen were present. Now, 
saddened by the ravages of war and ap- 
preciably older, Trinity’s militant dean | 
will attempt to reassemble and fortify his 
scattered flock. 
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THEATER 


The Heart Hath Reasons 


John Patrick assembled the background 
for his latest play while serving in Burma 
as a captain in the American Field Serv- 
ice. The people of “The Hasty Heart” are 





a nurse and six soldiers in a British hospi- 


tal behind the Assam-Burma front. Yet 
this Russel Crouse-Howard Lindsay pro- 
duction is less a war play than an inter- 
play of contrasting personalities brought 
together by the incident of war. Even on 
these terms the motivation is familiar and 
the conclusion predictable. Nevertheless 
“The Hasty Heart,” expertly directed by 
Bretaigne Windust, is amusing, sometimes 
touching, and always excellent theater. 

When the curtain goes up there are five 
convalescents in the hospital’s six-bed, 
bamboo ward—a Yank, a Tommy, an Aus- 
tralian, a New Zealander, and a Negro 
colonial. The last bed is ultimately ‘as- 
signed to one Lachlen, a lonely, stony- 
faced Scot who doesn’t know that he has 
only a few weeks to live. Because the 
nurse and the others know that he is dy- 
ing, they try to make friends with him 
despite his inability to understand spon- 
taneous good-fellowship, 

At first Lachlen, who ‘has never before 
received anything without paying for it, 
mistrusts their motives. Then, just as their 
insistent camaraderie crumbles Lachlen’s 
defensive wall'of pride and prejudice, the 
doctor tells the Scot that he is dying; 
Lachlen, convinced that his new-found 
friends have tolerated him only out of 
pity, relapses into his surly isolation. 

Under less persuasive auspices, this re- 
calcitrant Highlander might have been an 
irritating rather than an attractive figure, 
and his belligerent misanthropy a travesty 
of the Scots’ pride and stubbornness. But 
Lachlen is the only three-dimensional 
character in the play, and Richard Base- 
hart, fortified with bagpipes, kilts, and a 
burr you could cut with a skean dhu, 
manages to make him both believable and 
appealing. : 

John Lund is particularly good as a 
Yank from Georgia; Anne Burr is straight- 
forward as the nurse who, in a theatrical 
concession to a sentimental ending, falls in 
love with the lonely Lachlen; and the 
other players do well enough by the di- 
verse comedy and characterizations that 
give “The Hasty Heart” a reasonable 
claim to reality. 


Passed by the Censors 


“Trio” was due in New York on Nov. 8, 
but at the last moment was denied a 
theater. Anticipating that the censors 
would crack down on a play dealing with 
Lesbianism, Lee Shubert barred the dra- 
ma from his houses. Independent theater 
owners followed suit, with their eyes 
cocked at the Wales padlock law. But on 
Dec. 29, after a gallant fight for a hear- 
ing, Producer Lee Sabinson found “Trio” 
a temporary refuge in the Belasco. « - 





Anne Burr cheers Richard Basehart 


The Dorothy and Howard Baker play 
well deserves a chance to be weighed 
on its merits. It isn’t a good play but in 
its most effective moments “Trio” is both 
dramatic and deeply moving. Certainly 
it is neither cheap nor sensational, and it 
is no more likely that the censors will be 
aroused than that the morbid theater- 
goer will find the play a treasured tidbit. 
The Bakers’ dignified if over-melodra- 
matic study of a neurotic, self-centered 
college teacher (Lydia St. Clair), the con- 
fused, attractive student who lives with 
her (Lois Wheeler), and the college boy 
(Richard Widmark) who finally frees 
the girl of the older woman’s domination 
is always sincere in its consideration of 
an adult and_ necessarily unpleasant 
theme. The trouble with the “Trio” folk 
is that they talk too much. 

@ You don’t need the Old Farmers’ Al- 
manac to predict that “Laffing Room 


Only”—the new Olsen and Johnson show | 


—will make money. “Hellzapoppin” and 
“Sons o’ Fun” played Broadway at will 
to great profit for all concerned, and the 
present. madhouse is more of the same: 
some of it presentable vaudeville; a lot 
of it in bad taste; and most of it noisy, 
frantic, and as subtle as the zip! zam! 
zowie! of the old-fashioned cartoon strip. 
Obviously there’s a calculated method in 
O. and J.’s simulated madness. 

@ Clare Kummer’s “Many Happy Re- 
turns” brought Neil Hamilton back to 
Broadway after many a Hollywood sum- 
mer and marked Mary Astor’ New 
York debut. This conjunction of Western 


planets was a disaster for everyone 
‘concerned. Pip othaas . 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Possession 


“The Journal-American not only covers 
all the news but attempts to take pos- 
session of the news.” So runs the promo- 
tion blurb which Pulitzer Prize City Edi- 
tor Paul Schoenstein once coined for 
Hearst’s big afternoon daily in New York. 
Last week, The Journal-American demon- 
strated it. 

To New York it invited Harvard Hodg- 

kins, from Hancock Point, Maine. The 
purpose: a Hearstian gushing orgy over 
the 17-year-old lad whom a United Press 
story had made the hero of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s recent arrest in 
New York of two German spies landed 
from a submarine off the Maine coast 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8). 

But before The Journal-American re- 
porter could fly back from Maine with his 
paper’s guest on Jan. 3, the FBI had de- 
flated the UP story—that Hodgkins, driv- 
ing home from a dance, had _ spotted the 
strangers on a road, traced their footprints 
down to the beach, and told his deputy- 
sheriff dad, who relayed the tip that 
launched the successful FBI hunt. 

The FBI’s more prosaic version: It had 
learned of the spies’ landing, even to the 
spot; from its own services. But only after 
several days’ search in the area could it 
pin down the vague story that a boy 
(Hodgkins) had seen the spies on a road 
and told his father about it. When 
an FBI agent finally button-holed Deputy 
Sheriff Dana Hod hing in the Bangor 
lice station, Hodgkins explained his fail- 
ure to pass on the tip-off: “Well, if it had 
been a year ago, I might have called you. 
After Harvard told me about it, I went 
down to the place and looked around a 
house there. Nothing had been stolen, so 
I forgot about the whole thing.” 

Undaunted by this deflation, The Jour- 


nal-American lavished columns of prose 
and pictures on Hodgkins’s tour of the 
town—breakfast with Babe Ruth, shows, 
night clubs, and boxing matches at Madi- 
son Square Garden. The photographic 
peak was a full-page spread centered by 
a Burris Jenkins sketch depicting an FBI 
agent pleading for more alert young men 
like Hodgkins. The Journal-American 
had taken full possession of the news. 


Field Day for Caniff 


To his publishing archenemies, Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of The Chicago 
Tribune and Capt. J. M. Patterson of 
The New York Daily News, Marshall 
Field dealt a jolting blow last week. He 
confirmed that he had raided their fam- 
ily syndicate for the country’s No. 1 ad- 
venture-strip artist, Milton Caniff, creator 
of “Terry and the Pirates” and (for serv- 
ice papers only) “Male Call.” 

Field’s coup also rocked the syndicate 
world. Never before had The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate, fa- 
mous for developing and holding talent, 
lost a star to a rival. And Caniff was a 
star. After ten years with the syndicate, 
at nearly 38, he was a veteran earning 
nearly $75,000 a year. With a contract 
having nearly two years to run, Caniff 
normally would have been untouchable 
until six months before it expired. But 
Field, thumbing his nose at this syndicate 
etiquette, signed Caniff last November to 
a five-year contract effective in October 
1946. 

Caniff, for his part, in a telegram to 
Walter Winchell (copies to McCormick 
and Patterson) vehemently denied the 
columnist’s report that the switch was 
prompted by pressure to slant “Terry” 
to the McCormick-Patterson political line. 
The lures, Caniff said, were (1) Field’s 


guarantee to let the artist own his rod- 
uct (“Terry” and “Male Call” will re- 


-main Patterson-McCormick properties) 


and (2) a hefty financial guarantee—by 
Chicago reports, more than $100,000 
yearly. ~ 


Hot Copy 


On the news desk of The Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Post-Times New Year’s Eve, D. L. 
Whitehurst, a copyreader, kept the dog- 
watch—in complete charge of the paper. 
A veteran newsman in his mid-50s, with 
a serviceman son somewhere on the high 
seas that night, Whitehurst fell to brood- 
ing darkly about unwarlike celebrations 
going on in the sister resort towns of 
Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. The 
next morning, under his own by-line on 
page one, Whitehurst bludgeoned already 
throbbing, hungover heads. Typical 
blows: 

“Half-drunk women heard their drunk- 
er men tell why this bloody mess so far, 
far away would be over before another 


‘New Year shall. dawn—thanks to the 


Yanks in the tanks ... . Raw whisky does 
not smell good, even when mixed with 
woman’s perfume, but some men find it 
easier to inhale than the odor of a week- 
old wound, or the smell of an unbathed, 
sweaty body . . . They [toasted] their 
stand-ins—the Yanks in the tanks... 
and got drunk doing it... Thus... 
the Palm Beaches . . . braced themselves 
for battles ahead. For this nation is at 
war. 

On Whitehurst’s unrepentant head The 
Post-Times’ wrath fell the next day. He 
was dismissed. - 

By the end of the week 48 letters pro- 
tested Whitehurst’s dismissal. The Post- 
Times replied that Whitehurst was dis- 
charged, not for his opinions, but for in- 
subordination. At his home in nearby 
Orlando, the jobless Whitehurst still 
brooded. 





News Is a Weapon: Bundles of the Frontpost, giving 
Germans real American news in their own language, are rolled 
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European photos 


tight, packed into shells, and shot over or dropped from 
bombers inside the German lines. 
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THE JAPS WERE HARD ON 


Hot, sweet or classical, your record 
collection was hard hit at Pearl Harbor. 

Records are made with shellac 
shipped from India —the same ma- 
terial that preserves furniture, stiffens 
hats. When war came, most of the 
shellac we could get safely past enemy 
submarines went for military needs. 

Because America depends on mer- 
chant ships for so many things we eat 
or wear or use, Congress in 1936 set 
up a program to give this country the 
‘necessary American-flag shipping to 
control our vital trade. 


—$.0.S. 


Experienced seamen needed now! Urgent—to help win the war. Fast 
_, “Porading, attractive pay. See your Maritime Union or any U.S.E.S. office. 


JIVE! 


In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
Congress pointed out that a merchant 
marine ‘“‘constructed in the U. S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel... . owned and oper- 
ated under the U. S. flag by citizens” 
is “necessary for the national defense 
and development of (our) foreign and 
domestic commerce.” 


Today America has the fleets, born 
and operated under the guidance of 
the Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration. They are 
making Victory possible! : 


Ameriécdin Exp 


orf Lines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 





We of American Export Lines have 
been able to contribute our long ex- 
perience with Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean routes to help the cam- 
paigns in those areas. We have oper- 
ated, managed or acted as agents for 
literally thousands of merchant ship 
voyages—including invasion fleets and 
beach-head landings. 


When Peace comes, we will serve 
you directly . ... our cargoes and ports 
of call will depend on what you and 


other Americans want to buy or sell 


abroad. 





W.W. AYER @ Son 






ARISTOCRAT 





...its the 
ONLY throat 


you have! 
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At the first sign of irritation, we sug- 
gest you gargle or spray your throat 
with GLYCO-THYMOLINE. Ie 
helps to soothe and heal the delicate 
membranes of nose and throat, so 
often irritated by common colds and 
ordinary sore throats. 

For over half a century, thousands 
have used GLYCO-THYMOLINE. 
Ask your physician and , 
druggist, too! Keep a 
bottle handy... and use 
it as directed! \ 


THYMOLINE 

















Kaye-O 


On Jan. 8, 1940, a young Brooklyn 
couple were married in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. The only persons to attach the slight- 
est importance to the event were Danny 
Kaye, lanky, blond, and almost anony- 
mous comedian, and his bride, Sylvia 
Fine, short, dark, and equally anonymous 
writer of lyrics and sketches. In the five 
years since then, the progress of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kaye has been phenomenal. Via 
Broadway they have migrated to Holly- 
wood, where, on Jan. 6, the Danny Kaye 
Show (CBS, Saturday, 8-8:30 p.m., 
EWT) had its first broadcast. 

The trumpet-tooting Harry James with 
his orchestra and the movie stars Eve 
Arden and Lionel Stander are the regular 
attendants. But they were more than over- 
shadowed by the droll, pixyish Danny 
Kaye, whose shouting, whispering, mim- 
icking, and mugging is the New Year's 
generous gift to radio. 


Plus and Minus Fine: Two years ago, 
critics turned verbal handsprings over 
Kaye as the Calamity Joe of “Let’s Face 
It,” his first starring role on Broadway. 
Kaye’s reply was atypically sour: “The 
thing no one realizes is that for twelve 
years I’ve been playing every tank town 
in America and beating my brains out all 
over the world.” The exaggeration was 
only slight. 

Danny was the son of an immigrant 
Russian tailor who settled in Brooklyn. 
In his childhood, Dapny’s main diversion 
was using his mobile hands and face 
and his love of mimicry to entertain— 
and annoy—his friends. Later he sacri- 
ficed a passion for surgery for a try at 
acting on the Borscht Circuit, the summer 
camps in the Catskills which are proving 
grounds for many an aspiring tyro. 

The next step was a trip to the Orient 
with the A. B. Marcus troupe, La Vie 
Paris. As the straight man he played to 
Ja anese audiences who spoke no Eng- 
ish, and of necessity perfected a natural 
flair for pantomime. Once back in the 
States, Danny had a fling at night clubs, 
flopped, went to England, flopped again, 
and came home—to the Borscht Circuit. 
No agent was interested in him. “I never 
could do any one thing,” Danny admits. 
“Can you sing, they’d ask me? Oh, a lit- 


tle. Can you dance? A little. Can you act? -- 


A little.” But the worm was moving 
toward a turn. 

Danny met Sylvia, who was also labor- 
ing for Borscht. She liked his “little” abili- 
ties; he liked her material. She went to 
work on “The Straw Hat Revue,” which 
featured Danny. It came to Broadway. 
And it flopped. A few months later, the 
comedian and the writer were married. 


Problem Child: Their permanent col- 
laboration was the key to Danny’s fame. 
He returned to New York from Florida 
and opened at the night club La Martini- 


Kaye goes on the air in a big way 


que. Moss Hart saw him and signed him 
for the role of the swishy photographer 
in “Lady in the Dark.” After Danny had 
sung the play’s “Tchaikovsky Song, flops 
were a thing of the past. A year later he 
moved into the lead of “Let’s Face It,” 
then went to Hollywood and made “Up 
In Arms”—the first of the picture-a-year 
series he will do for Sam Goldwyn. The 
next step was natural: radio. 

The 81-year-old comedian still prefers 
to leave the script work to his talented 
wife, spending his time on the impish 
clowning and _ never-never-syllabic scat- 
singing that belongs to Kaye alone. “I had 
no idea of being on the air,” he says. 
Nevertheless, he is, in a big way. The 
show is the Kayes’ property, and they are 
paid close to $17,500 a week (other tal- 
ent costs come out of this amount.) Miss 
Fine writes her husband’s material, as al- 
ways, material that Danny refersto vaguely 
as “kinda different things.” About his 
own future in radio he’s equally vague. 
He merely grins and promises somewhat 
inaccurately: “I'll be a problem child.” 
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Voice, Sr. bese 
The bobby-sox brigade was wearing its 

anklets at half-mast last week. Frank 


Sinatra and Your Hit Parade (CBS, Sat- 
urday, 9-9:45 p.m., EWT). had: parted 


company. Sinatra’s 
Lawrence Tibbett, gray-haired, 49-year- 
old star of the Metropolitan Opera and 
concert stage who Sinatra once intro- 
duced to a Waldorf-Astoria audience as 
“another Voice.” 

The break came suddenly and without 
warning after the Dec. 23 broadcast. As- 
signed to sing the No. 1 song, “Don't 
Fence Me In,” a more rugged number 
than he usually tackles, Sinatra tripped, 
stopped, and complained audibly: “This 
song has too many words.” It was the 
final straw. 

The singer had long been worried 
about his overworked throat. Moreover, 
he frequently disagreed with George 
Washington Hill, president of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco. Co. and boss of Your Hit 
Parade. Finally, telephone line charges 

aid out of his pocket to bring him in 

con Hollywood while the show origi- 
nated in New York ran more than his 
salary for the program. Sinatra asked 
for contract cancellation and got it. 

On the other hand, Hill announced he 
preferred ‘the elders that Tibbett pre- 


sumably will attract—for the days when 


cigarettes are competitive again. For 
such service, Hill pays the genial and 
extremely able Tibbett an estimated 
$4,500 a week ($500 more than he did 


Tibbett, always the musician first, con- 
siders his five-year contract with Your 
Hit Parade more than just a good busi- 
hess proposition. “A song does not need 
to be serious to be good,” he says and 
on his first program he ‘sang “Don't 
Fence Me In” primly but without a hitch. 
He turned in a rather saccharin rendition 
of “Sweet Dreams, Sweetheart,” but sang 
the extra, “I‘Got Plenty ‘o’ Nothin’,” wi 
his usual vigor. He tried nothing more, 
remarking, “I have not yet polished 
my vocal abilities enough to sing “The 
Trolley Song’.” 


Faith in Hope 


Bob Hope is commitied to a half hour 
a week on the radio for the next ten years. 
The ‘most 3 eee aye Sg in radio 
was signed last week wi e Pepsodent 
Division of Lever Bros. Co. for “nearl 
as many millions as years.” 

Pepsodent, Hope's sponsor for the last 
seven yéars, is taking no great risk. Last 
year Hope received nearly a ‘score of 
merit degrees including the Poor Richard 
Club’s medal for 1944. The last’ enter- 
tainer to be so honored was Will Rogers, 
whom. Hope would like to. emulate. 


replacement was. 
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EM OUT? 


in Portland, Oregon, 47% of the women infivence the selection of 


pretty nearly everything about the 
buying habits of Portlanders . . . can 
give you intimate information that 
came straight from the women of 
Portland themselves! oF 


Here’s how! 


Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk 
& Co.’s research staff visited every 
_ twentieth home in Portland, securing 
information for a down-to-earth 
study.of Portland consumers. | 
- It is the inside story of the buying 
habits of Portland families. It con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of ex- 
citing * facts about the Portland 
Market .:.. vital statistics about 
‘Portland families .. . their buying 
habits . . . their brand preferences; . . 
their postwar plans! It was made ex- 
pressly for and is available exclusive- 


_ Ty through the Oregon Journal*. 


This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 


*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 


{ 
? 


' their husbands’ clothing. We know about your merchandise, too! 
“The Oregon Journal can tell you 


know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 


And, with the Oregon Journal as 
your advertising medium, you get in- 


tensive coverage in important area. 





“ PORTRAIT OF A GOOD . 
NEWSPAPER! > 


“What makes the Oregon Journal a good 
newspaper ...a newspaper the people of 
this community like to read? 

Just thisl The Journal.is human, made up by 
human beings. It is created fresh each day 
out of the hearts, the horse sense and head- 
aches of the staff from publisher to press- 
men, from compositors to carriers. ; 

No one person makes it a good newspaper 
«sit is enthusiastic teamwork that makes 
The Journal Portland's favorite newspaper, 
today, as it has been for years. 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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; Quickly Relieves Distress of 





You will like the way a few drops of 
Va-tro-nol up each nostril promptly, 
effectively relieve distress of head colds. 
It soothes irritation, reduces swelling, 
helps clear cold-clogged nose and makes 
_ breathing easier. (NOTE: Also helps 
prevent many colds from developing if 


used in time!) 
VICK Try it! Follow di- 
VA-TRO-NOL 


rections in folder. 
CHILDREN’S COLDS 
To relieve miseries —rub 
_VicksVapoRub thoroughly 
on throat, chest, back and 


let its time-tested poultice- V. K 
wapor action go to work! hed Ss 




















| __ IT MAYBE DUE TOWEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 
SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
‘Rheumatic-like -Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 
If you suffer from weak or fallen arches 
you cannot hope for relief until strain o 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 
This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Sup are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikean insole. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
DP! etstoqhas if hey were molded to yout 
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Small Openings Wanted 


by JOHN LARDNER 


\ 


As Newswerx’s sports depart- 
ment reported last week, there was a 
rush on the part of industry and the 
War Manpower Commission recently 
to assure Mr. Bobby Permane, a very 
small and successful jockey, that he 
was overmodest. was a charge 
that had never been laid at the door 
of any jockey, to my knowledge, be- 
fore James Byrnes’s order closing 
down race tracks. The order involved 
a hint to jockeys to transfer their tal- 
ents to the war effort. 

“What can a jockey do in a’ war 
plant?” asked Mr. Permane at the 
time, adding that he was so poorly 
fitted for war effort of any kind that 
he planned to go on galloping race 
horses informally until the trouble 
blew over. The “trouble,” it appears, 
has something to do with that out- 
break of temper in Europe and the 
Pacific which has led to so much un- 
pleasantness there and so much in- 
convenience here. There is a disposi- 
tion on the part of many leading 
characters in sport (and in other 


- fields, too, which I am not at present 


licensed to discuss) to regard the war 
as a roulette wheel whereon the ball, 
after hitting a few red numbers, may 
start to light on the black any minute 
and make the gamblers happy. “As 


. soon as the war takes a good turn” is 


the watchword of large blocks of citi- 
zens anxious to do a little business-as- 
usual. Even Count Tolstoy, though 
skeptical about the importance of 
generals and their strategy, never con- 
sidered war to be quite so random as 


' that. 


I seem to have lost track of Mr. 
Permane for a moment, owing no 
doubt to the fellow’s deucedly small 
size. Anyway, he and numerous other 
jockeys pronounced themselves _in- 
competent for war work and _ said 
they would try to conquer their dis- 
appointment on the training track, 
the golf course, and, in some cases, 
on sofas. 

Industry promptly came to their 
aid in this crisis with the news that 
men of vest-pocket specifications are 
in great demand in war plants be- 
cause they can crawl into places in 
airplanes where nonjockeys and even 
most women cannot go. On the last 
day of racing at New Orleans, the 
WMC opened selling windows hard 
by the mutuel department and offered 
jobs right and left. Most of the jockeys, 
they tell me, behaved with decent re- 


straint in the face of this opportunity, 
for fear of overcrowding the war 
plants with a sudden surge of man- 
power. 

From the racing public, which is 
much better acquainted with jockeys 
than the WMC, I have heard several 
suggestions for avoiding this danger. 
One horse player says that if there are 
not enough small openings in air- 
planes to go around, jockeys can be 
used to bait mousetraps and thus re- 
lieve the dangerous shortage of cheese. 
He seemed to have one Conn Mc- 
Creary in mind, thanks in part to hav- 
ing bet on many of Conn’s “strong. 
finishes,” which bring horse and rider 
across the line in time to telephone 
congratulations to the winner at his 
home in New Rochelle. 

Another connoisseur, remembering 
with admiration Don Meade’s fight- 
ing ride in the Kentucky Derby of 
1933 when he attacked another rider 
with whip and half nelson, advises 
lend-leasing Donald to the Cossacks. 
This move seems unlikely, however, 
since Mr. Meade has already found a 
niche for himself in the war effort as 
a good-will ambassador to Mexico. He 
will spread international understand- 
ing from the backs of horses down 
there, and there is no doubt whatever 
that when the Mexicans have come 
to understand Donald fully, there will 
be a great increase in broad-minded- 
ners below the border. There will have 
to be. 

It’s only fair to mention that the 
Jockeys Guild, the riders’ own union, 
does not share the misgivings of 
Bobby Permane and others about the 
value of jockeys to the war effort. The 
Guild’s general manager, John Swish- 
er, points out that more than one-third 
of the membership is now serving in 
the armed forces, and he has put the 
Guild on record as wishing to do 
everything possible to aid the gov- 
ernment—adding, however, that the 
boys hope racing will soon be re- 
sumed. } 


As we go to press, seasoned form 
students are laying 2 to 1 that the 
boys’ hope is vain. There is a gleam 
in the eye of Mr. James Byrnes which 
the jockeys themselves should recog- 

a ee 

nize; for they have seen it in the eyes 
of racing stewards when a jock is sus- 
pended, not for just a day, not for just 
a week, but, as the rider would say: , 
“They gave me the meeting.” { 
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SPORTS This announcement appears merely asa matter of record 
as all of this Stock has been sold. 


Sava’s Girl Ann 


Five months ago a tall, lissome, blue- New Issue 

eyed — et from a Pa in 

Kansas City, dripping water and happi- 

ness with equal profusion. She had sil ‘ 100,000 Shares 

pleted : grand slam é women’s national B l B h 

free-style championships—at 100, 400, 

800, and 1,500 yards. “I am the happi- utier Drothers 

est girl alive,” she said with the serious- . } 

ness of ze og ry * Cumulative Preferred Stock, 442% Series 
Ann Curtis had reason to just as 

elated last week. A National Amateur a 

Athletic Union poll of sports writers and 

leaders had voted her the James E. Sulli- 

van Memorial Award, the amateur’s Os- 

car, as the outstanding athlete of 1944. 

She was the first woman to rate the prize 

in its fourteen-year history—and the first 

swimmer. 


Hello, Frisco, Hello: Miss Curtis is a . . A 
third-generation San Franciscan. She pinevimen Ripley & Co. 
lives with her mother, stepfather (an 
electrical engineer), and sister Sue, also Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan &Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
a crackajack in the water. Ann likes to i 


Smith, Barney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 


January 4, 1945. 
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Associated Press 


Sulkies in the Snow: The Byrnes ban on racing has-not affected the winter sport 
of the picturesque little town of Lyndonville, Vt., where the harness horses race 
through the drifts on the main street. In temperature of 10 degrees below zero, the 
good townsfolk gather at the finish to cheer two drivers home. There is no betting, at 


least of the overt kind. 


= a 





sew and help with the housework. She 
used to collect pictures of. movie stars. 
After her Kansas City triumphs, she re- 
ceived a request from two sailors for her 
autographed photo. 

A champion swimmer, especially a 
good-looking girl, is a natural for Holly- 
wood. Ann Curtis has had many movie 
offers. She has refused them, but confess- 
es she was “naturally flattered.” Instead, 
she plans to study physical education at 
the University of California, where she 
is a freshman. 


Up From Water Wings: Ann learned 
to swim at 9 when she attended Ursuline 


- Convent School at Santa Rosa. At 11, 


she won her first race for the Jewish 
Community Center swimming team. Her 
first coach, Charles Duhamel, soon en- 
tered military service and recommended 
that Charles Sava of the Crystal Plunge 
Club take up the instruction. But Ann 
went to a swank hotel pool, where for 
eighteen months she was diverted to 
ballet swimming. She did learn to breathe 
from either side of her mouth. 

When finally she went to Sava, the 
veteran coach put her through a vigorous 
routine to develop her arms and legs. She 
swam two hours daily. “I lost 7 pounds in 
the first ten days with Charlie,” Ann says. 
“It was a tough grind.” 


The grind continued until at 17 she 
blossomed into a full-grown water sprite. 
Sava entered his girl in the Far Western 
championships of 1943 with the advice: 
“Just go in and get loosened up.” “Gee, 
Charlie, shouldn't I try to win?” she 
asked. She did win—three events—and 


- broke an American record. Today she 


holds eighteen American records and two 
world records—the first American girl to 
hold a global mark in more than ten 
years. 

Sava, who considers Ann the great- 
est woman swimmer who ever lived, be- 
lieves she can break all the records in 
the world. Ann is more modest, Her am- 
bition is to shatter five.:She claims 99 
per cent of her ability comes from train- 
ing and the right build—“kind of tall 
and lanky” (5 feet 10% inches). Other 
figures are even more interesting: hips, 
88%; waist, 27; bust, 37. 


Bunker 


The golfers of Georgia, home of Bobby 
Jones, struck a bonanza in the thin vein 
of wartime shortages last week. After a 
lake at the golf club in College Park, Ga., 
had been drained, some 5,000 prewar 
golf balls were found lying like oysters 
in the mud. They were recovered, 
cleaned, and put on sale. 


- ousness, hardness, intolerance, and that 


‘other people” which are the hallmarks of 
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BOOKS 


For a Puritan Democracy 


Ralph Barton Perry, an angular, 68- 
year-old Yankee, back in 19385 won a 
popular audience and the Pulitzer Prize 
with a biographical analysis of the 
thought and character of William James. 

Among James’s unpublished papers 
Perry found this note: “Philosophic his- 
tory is an attempt to connect together 
our hopes of the future with our miscon- 
ceptions of the past.” Perry has made 
such an attempt in his new book, ana- 
lyzing the two dominant traditions of our § 
culture. ? 

“Puritanism and Democracy” blends | 
philosophy and history; if at times Pro- 
fessor Perry tosses around such words as 
“disestablishmentarianism” and roams the 
higher reaches of philosophical conjec- 
ture, most of the time he has his feet on 
the ground and talks plain, common, 
Yankee sense. (Thirty-odd years at Har- 
vard have not yet robbed him of his Ver- 
mont twang. ) 

“Puritan ideals,” Perry says, “were ac- 
quired before and during the Colonial 
period, and democratic ideals before and 
during the Revolutionary period, so that 
both may be said to have molded the 
American mind from the beginning. They 
originated in the prenatal phase of Ameri- 
can life and predetermined the whole of 





- its later development.” 


To Live Better: Perry admits the pres- 
ence of other ideals—those introduced by 
the Catholic settlers of the Southwest and 
by the great nineteenth-century waves otf 
immigration from nonpuritan and non- 
democratic European countries—but he 
insists that “a large part of the distinctly 
American tradition, culture, institutions, 
and nationality consists in these.two sys- 
tems of ideals: the puritanism implanted 
in the seventeenth century and the demo- 
cratic creed disseminated in the eight- 
eenth century.” 

Perry’s main thesis is that America, 
having been founded upon these two 
ideals, can develop only so long as the 
American people continue to seek a syn- 
thesis of .both traditions. He does not, 
however, ask us to accept the “distorted 


‘ puritanism” that most of us think of when} 


we use the word “puritan.” 


On the contrary, the author lashes out 
at prudishness, canting humility, censori- 











“aversion to joy, especially the joy of 


the spiritual descendants of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

“Man,” Perry says, “derives dignity 
from his inalienable capacity for joy and 
suffering, from his capacity for self-de- 
termination, and from his tragic but faith- 
ful and age-long effort to live and to live 
better through intelligence and coopera 
tion.” That, in essence, is his definition of 
‘the meaning of democracy. 

Perry is no blind worshipper of d 


















Postwar work must be done posthaste! 


People who go forward in ’forty- 
five with air transportation will 
accomplish more in less time. 


The world’s work necessary for re- 
conversion and reconstruction is 
stupendous. More than ever, time is 
of the essence. Air transportation con- 
serves time and energy and increases 
efficiency. It is the modern method 
that multiplies productive man hours 
to incalculable proportions. 


Giant new airliners, such as Amer- 


ican’s new DC-4’s and DC-6’s, are the 
symbols of the Air Age, which offers 
greater Opportunities than were pos- 
sible in any period in history. 


With their trans-continental and 
trans-Atlantic non-stop range, the new 


5-miles-a-minute Flagships open 


vistas for the enrichment of everyone, 
in every phase of human activity. 


As people expand their travel in the 
boundless ocean of air they gain in 
commercial, political, cultural and 
spiritual exchange never before pos- 


NEW DC-6 FLAGSHIP 


‘New Flagships for a New Year in a New World 


sible. We invite you to go forward in 
"forty-five with American Airlines, 
* * * 


American Airlines Inc. has ordered 55 four- 
motored Flagships — DC-4’s and DC-6’s. 
Deliveries of the DC-4 Flagships are scheduled 
to start about June. The DC-4 will accom- 
modate 44 passengers; the DC-6, 56 passengers. 
The DC-4 will cruise at 250 miles an hour 
on scheduled flights, and the DC-6 at more 
than five miles a minute. We plan to operate 
DC-6’s on regular schedules from coast to coast 
in approximately 8Y2 hours and on all of 
American’s other national and international 
routes. The new Flagships will provide the 
most modern refinements in passenger appoint- 
ment for maximum comfort. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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racy per se. Frequently, he finds, de- 
mocracy has forgotten that “a govern- 
ment must govern and that government 
implies obedience.” Democracy has ‘been 
too often “an exponent of vulgarity rather 
than of eminence.” It has allowed its 
name “to be used as a cloak for greed and 
exploitation.” In politics and economics 
it has been “too easily satisfied with the 
nominal rather than the real,” and it has 
been “too ready to assume that its tri- 
umph was written in the stars, and that 
progress and universal peace were guar- 
anteed merely because they were reason- 
able and good.” 

m To rectify these faults Perry urges an 


Harris & Ewing 
Perry follows Emerson and James 


acceptance of the moral good of puritan- 
ism and the political good of democracy 
for the ideal state, which he calls a 
“puritan democracy.” But he does not 
think this ideal can or will be quickly 
reached, 

Perry does not believe that history re- 
peats itself, but he does feel that “there 
is some hopefulness to be extracted from 
history . . ; One thing is certain . . . men 
will never again be as innocently hopeful 
as they were at the close of the nineteenth 

m century. They will never again expect 
Utopia to be the instant and spontaneous 
effect of a cult or reason, or of the ad- 
vancement of physical sciences, or of the 
adoption of constitutiéns. They are un- 
likely again to put their trust in a provi- 
dential entity called Progress.” 


Popguns and Puritanism: Perry light- 
ens his laboriously thoughtful book with 
many sparkling obseryations which re- 
all the aphorisms of Emerson and Wil- 
liam James. 

Examples: 





and the folly of final judgments precipi- 
tately arrived at. They prove, to borrow 
Emerson’s words, that a popgun is some- 


ase: 


[ “The lessons of history teach patience - 
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times mistaken for the crack of doom. 
€ “Democracy is . . . the one form of 
human society which is not only unafraid 
of truth but looks to truth as its ally. 

@ “Christian morality is qualified to sur- 
vive because love and agreement, which 
unite men, are stronger than hate and 
fear, which divide them. , 

@ “The revolutionary should read history 
with an eye for the destructive and de- 
basing effects of violence. The reactionary 
should read history and his own heart 
with an eye to the inertia of human self- 
ishness . . . Revolution is. destructive; 
reaction is: obstructive. Revolution is a 
hatred of existing limitations and _re- 
straints; reaction is a morbid fear of losing 
what one has. The one is reckless, the 
other timid; both are blind. 

@ “Gradualism is the only mode of re- 
form which is consistent with democratic 
political institutions. 

@ “Puritanism sees that life must be cur- 
tailed, to which democracy adds ‘in order: 
that it may abound.’ 

“Puritanism supplies the pessimistic re- 
alization of man’s present predicament, 
democracy the optimistic ation of 
his hopes and possibilities.” (PurrranisM 
AND Democracy. By Ralph Barton Perry. 
688 pages. Vanguard. $5.) 


Other New Books 
Tue Heapmistress. By Angela Thirkell. 
810 pages. Knopf. $2.50. One of those 


quiet, very British novels that inevitably 
are called charming. This one really is. 


‘Filled with small talk and minor actions, 


it tells what happens to an English family 
which leases its country home to a girls’ 
school. Although there is hardly any plot, 
the likable characters are of that special 
type Miss Thirkell knows so well how to 
portray. The time is the present, and if 
wartime England is anything ‘like Miss 
Thirkell’s description, the English are 
truly a remarkable people. 


Untm Trey Eat Stones. By Russell 
Brines. 340 pages. Lippincott. $3. Brines’s 
experience as a prewar foreign corre- 


spondent for the Associated Press in To- - 


kyo and his subsequent internment in Ma- 
nila and imprisonment in Shanghai pro- 
vide background for this objective ac- 
count of Japanese and their militar- 
istic ideals, both at home and throughout 
the gnpie, Brines presents little new ma- 
terial, but he stresses the importance of 
combating what propagandists have ham- 
mered into the Japanese masses. He trav- 
eled extensively through Japan for two 
years, talking to peasants and diplomats, 
and learning the psychology of the peo- 
ple. A military defeat will not mean. de- 


feat of their ideals, he says, and they are 


prepared to fight as many wars as nec- 
essary to achieve permanent world rule. 
“To my mind,” says Brines “the Japanese 
militarists . . . deserve no leniency nor 
any sentimental ‘second chance’ for sal- 
vation.” ‘ 
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IN TRANSIT 
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Cut Losses in Shipments 


In postwar competition, make sure 
that your products have the best 
protection to destination. Use 


Fibreen — fibre reenforcement, 


embedded in asphalt, sealed under 
heat and pressure between sheets 
of strong kraft paper. As Fibreen 
is released from war duty, orders 
can be filled to meet your needs. 
One thickness of Fibreen often 
makes a better wrapping than 
several layers of other materials. 
Write, right now, for details. 





Get A Sample! Test It 
By Tearing! See How 
Tough Fibreen Is] 






in Canada: 
Alexander Murray &Co., Lid. 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


| The Middle Atlantic States 


Most populous and most highly 
industrialized, the, Middle At- 
lantic States naturally rank high in 
capitakrequirements, in production of 
goods, and in wealth. 

Center of shipping from the. days 
of ‘‘Fulton’s Folly’’; of security trad- 
ing since the days of the Button- 
wood Tree; starting point of western 
migrations down the Ohio River and 
through the Erie Canal—these states 
have long been the spearhead of 
American progress. 


In their internal development and 


in making their resources available 
to other sections, The Middle At- 
lantic States have had frequent occa- 
sion to utilize the facilities of in- 
vestment organizations such as our 
own thus providing both capital for 
growth and opportunity for prudent 
investors. 


Indicative of its contribution to the progress 
of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has 
participated as an original underwriter in 
almost 600 bond issues, totaling over $2¥s 
billions, of representative corporations and 
municipalities of the Middle Attantic States. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 






















New 


SKY-GIANTS 


for South America 


The orders are signed and sealed. 
ma Huge Douglas DC-6 sky-giants 
will operate over the PANAGRA Route 
just as soon after the war as delivery can 
be made. Accommodating 50 passengers 
in luxurious comfort, they will make it 
possible for the traveler to get from New 
York to Buenos Aires and fo intermediate 
cities in one-third the time now required. 
Again, as through its seventeen years of 
pioneering, PANAGRA is setting the 
pace to make good neighbors even 
closer neighbors. 
PANAGRA service 


Proposed PANAGRA service eacese 
4 ‘Connecting service 





















Serving PANAMA © COLOMBIA © ECUADOR © PERU © CHILE © BOLIVIA, © BRAZIL © ARGENTINA 
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MUSIC 


Another Brazilian Bombshell. 


Heitor Villa-Lobos was wrought up— 
and when Latin America’s most emmi- 
nent composer gets excited he waves his 
arms, chews his cigar, and spits “pffts” 
and “pooufs.” “I hear European music, 
European music, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Tchaikovsky. I have created my 
own independence,” he told. NEWSwEEK 
in explosive French, “and so _ have 
American composers, but I don’t hear 
any American music.” Politically and 
economically Villa-Lobos thinks the 
United States is at the top but—“what 
about the music, uh?” ; 

And if anybody thinks these are blunt 
words from a neighbor visiting this coun- 
try for the first time, Villa-Lobos doesn’t 
care. He was just as direct to a group of 
distinguished composers when he first 
went to France in the early ’20s. “Did 
you think I came here to absorb your 
ideas?” he asked them. “I came here to 
show you what I had done. If you don’t 
like what I do, I’m going away. If you 
do dike it, I shall remain for a time.” 
They liked it—and Villa-Lobos remained. 

Actually, his music has been played 
much more in France and the United 
States than in his own country. “In Bra- 
zil,” he admits with a grin, “they play my 





_ music very little—happily.” But as na- 


tional director of musical education in 
Brazil he is now ectonting the young peo- 
ple, “and the future will judge whether 


* the music I write is good or bad for 


Brazil.” 


Fresh Air: Fellow composers all over 
the world, however, look upon Villa-Lo- 
bos as one of the most vital, creative tal- 
ents of our time. As an outspoken advo- 
cate of self-expression in composition, he 
is like a blast of: fresh air in a musty wax- 
works. Much of his output is below par, 
but where others have grown stale or 
dormant, he is fresh, energetic, and pro- 
lific. He is so prolific, as a matter of fact, 
that he himself is not too certain about 
the exact number of his works. (A recent 
catalogue, executed by his blond wife, 
lists well over a thousand. ) 


Officially, Villa-Lobos is in this coun-{ 


try on a vacation. Since he arrived in 
California in- November he has already 
conducted the Janssen Symphony of Los 
Angeles, and in tffe near future expects 
to conduct the Boston Symphony. He is 
now at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
at the expense of the Williar: Morris 
Agency, which snapped him up just after 
his arrival on the West Coast. 


Invitation to Brazil: By far the most 
interesting Villa-Lobos presentation since 
his arrival was’ provided by the Colum- 


bia Broadcasting System, which rallied 
_ to the emergency and gave the Brazilian 


two. half hours on Invitation to Music 
Jan. 3 and Jan. 10. All the works pro 
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Villa-Lobos: Where’s American music? 


grammed represented North American 
radio premiéres: “Discovery of Brazil 
Suite III,” “New York Skyline,” three 
new songs, and “Amazonas.” As “Ba- 
chiana Brasileira No. 1” and some of his 
distinctive “Chéros” have already been 
given numerous performances in thi 
country in the past few years, they were 
not presented. 

A “Chéros” is Villa-Lobos’s own musi- 
cal invention. The name comes “from the 
popular term used by street musicians in 
Brazil who play very, sentimental music 
which must cry} I have composed a seri- 
ous music of this sort,” he explains, “with 
all the elements of my country welded 
together—the birds, the forests, the moun- 
tains, the Indian cries, the bad thoughts 
of the people, and the carnivals.” 

Though it has been said that Villa- 
Lobos is self-taught, he denies the story 
emphatically, From his father, a fine 
cellist, he received “a magnificent musi- 
cal base” and “the: rest follows right 
along.” He went to a conservatory in Rio 
de Janeiro, “but they taught me ridiculos- 
ities, and in a short time I left.” Much 
of his 57 years he mt studying the 
folklore ee history of | Brazil, a pursuit 
which has left an indelible stamp on his 
music. . Se 

Villa-Lobos may complain that he 
doesn’t hear enough serious American 
music, but our jazz—“Ooo, I love that. 

ere exists nowhere in the world a jazz 
like this one.” Most of all he is infatu- 
ated with the harmonica as a solo ve- 
hicle. Immediately after hearing Larry 
Adler he got to work on a new concerto 
for harmonica, which unlike most other 

ts, he himself cannot play. But 
not for long. “I’m going to have to buy 
‘that machine,” he promises. 
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Deficiencies seldom single 


Important to all is the now established 
fact that vitamin deficiencies seldom occur 
singly: lack of one vitamin in the diet 
nearly always means that there exists a lack 
of several vitamins. 

Thus, multi-vitamins— formulas that con- 
tain all the vitamins known to be needed 
in human nutrition—are today widely re- 
garded as a preferred method of dietary 
supplementation. —~ 



































Vitamin Research 
Lack of one often means lack of many 
@ For it is recognized that increasing the 


intake of any one vitamin cannot materially 
benefit those whose diets are inadequate in 


other vitamins. ’ 


Millions—probably you 


These facts become especially significant 
in the light of the reported widespread vita- 
min-mineral deficiency of American diets. 
gq An exhaustive survey of national eating 
habits released by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture disclosed that mil- 
lions of American families were not getting 
sufficient vitamins and minerals from their 
meals. These findings were confirmed by 
other independent surveys. 

Causes are varied, easily understood: Few 
people are dieticiahs enough to select foods 
that give them all they should have; most 
tend to choose foods by taste, not food value. 

Even with foods naturally rich in vita- 
mins, marked losses occur from exposure 
to the sun and heat; from transportation; 
from storage; from cooking. ° 


Iron needed .. . Calcium, too 


Nor is this deficiency confined to vita- 
mins alone. Prevalent, too, as the survey 
points out, is the inadequacy of the diet in 
certain necessary minerals. 











q Important among these minerals is Iron. 
This mineral is essential to the body’s pro- 
duction of hemoglobin, that gives blood its 
natural red color; thus Iron plays an im- 
portant part in the maintenance of the 
energy processes of the body. 


Red Blood Cells 


Hemoglobin requires iron 


Also found needed were Calcium and 
Phosphorus, utilized by the body, in con 
junction with Vitamin D, for strong bones, 
teeth and tissues. 


One is not enough... 
therefore three 


In developing the Vimms formula the 
decision was made to include all the vita- 
mins that Government Experts and Doctors 
recognize as essential in the diet; and the 
most commonly lacking minerals. 

Scientists found that no one tablet or 
capsule could combine suficient quantities 
of all these essential vitamins and minerals 
and still be easily swallowed. That is why 





One... Too Big 
Three are easily swallowed 


the Vimms formula is designed for three 
tablets per day. 

Taken in this manner, pleasant-tasting, 
easily swallowed Vimms will raise the aver- 
age diet up to or above the Recommended 
Daily Allowance for vitamins and minerals 
as adopted by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 
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The Lady and the Butcher’s Boy | 


At first the members of Sam Rosen- 
berg’s car pool in Washington, D. C., 
knew only that their 250-pound, blue- 
eyed seat mate was a crackajack basket- 
ball player and a successful photographer 
with the Office of Strategic Services. Then 
one day Rosenberg showed his friends 
some of his “unconscious” drawings. They 
excited Henry Koerner the illustrator, 
who insisted upon showing them to Maj. 
Jo Mielziner the stage designer, who 
showed them to Eero Saarinen, the archi- 
tect, who showed them to his good friend 
Caresse Crosby who runs the Gallery of 
Modern Art in the national capital. Equal- 
ly excited, Mrs. Crosby, a patroness of 
surrealism, decided to give Rosenberg a 
show immediately. It opened last week. 

The 82-year-old Rosenberg is exhibit- 
ing 60 of the several thousand drawings 
he has made since he started at 12 (he 
has kept all of them). “Surrealism hadn’t 
come to America then,” he explains. 
“There was an unconscious compulsion to 
draw these forms without any apparent 
reason.” As an extra surrealist touch an 
enormous, battered butcher block (Rosen- 
berg’s father was a butcher) occupies 
the center of the lavender-white gallery. 


Talker in Paint: Jerome Weidman, au- 
thor of “I Can Get It for You Wholesale” 
and “What’s in It for Me?” supplies an 
ecstatic catalogue foreword: “Sam does 





Sam Rosenberg: Artist and meat block 


everything well, many things superbly, 
except make money . . . Sam is the most 
entertaining talker I know. He is a fine 
cook . . . When in leaner days he was a 
play script reader for a time, Sam’s curt, 
concise, accurate, and devastating reports 
were quoted up and down Broadway.” 

Rosenberg’s drawings, in pen and ink 
and crayon (some are tinted with the ma- 
terials used in color photography) are 
stark, sometimes crude, sometimes very 
sensitive outlines of forms, figures, and 
especially faces with tremendously ex- 
pressive eyes. The butcher block and 
string machine, dating from the days 
Rosenberg wrapped packages in his fa- 
ther’s store, are recurrent symbols. So 
are blocks of ice and tongs. (He later was 
an iceman’s assistant.) 

But the Cleveland-born artist’s favorite 
subject is “Marriage,” and he has done 
about 50 pictures with that title. A typical 





Rosenberg: Marriage has strings 


one portrays two heads glaring at each 
other and attached by the inevitable 
string. “I’m crazy about marriage,” Rosen- 
berg claims—he has a beautiful wife and 
a 10-month-old baby. “But I think the 
emotional adjustments are sometimes very 
funny, sometimes brutal, but always in- 
teresting. This is a study of two rival 
egos in the same household. The strings 
connecting the two heads are the com- 
munications system. If they pull too tight 
it. will draw on one or the other. There 
must be just enough slack. When a marital 
situation is. difficult the people always 
feel imprisoned, and they literally are.” 


Diamond Eyebrows: Mrs. Crosby, 
the intense, petite gallery owner, is 
known for her exploits in a lighter vein 
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such as wearing diamond eyebrows (real- 
ly rhinestone) to the Paris opening of 
Gertrude Stein’s “Four Saints in Three 
Acts.” : 

She was born Mary Phelps Jacob in 
New York. She attended Miss Chapin’s 
School, was confirmed at St. Thomas’s, 
made her — at Sherry’s in 1918, and 
was presented at the: Court of St. James’s 
the next year. Her first marriage, to Bos- 
tonian Richard R. Peabody, by whom she 
had two children, William and Polly, 
ended in divorce after five years. 

Husband No. 2—and the great romance 
of her life—was Harry Crosby, cousin of 
Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew 
and a nephew of Mrs. J. P. Morgan. The 
young couple went to live in Paris, where 
Crosby worked in his uncle’s bank, Mor- 
gan et Cie. Each morning Caresse 
(Harry called her that and it stuck) 
paddled her husband to work in a red 
canoe while gawking Parisians lined the 
river bank. 

The Crosbys both began to write poetry 
in Paris, and soon Harry quit the bank 
to launch the Black Sun Press, famous 
for its beautiful first’ editions of works 
by Kay Boyle, Archibald MacLeish, Ern- 
est Hemingway, Marcel Proust, and 
James Joyce. The Crosby ménage became 
a gay salon for the surrealists, especially 
after the couple took over Le Moulin, an 
old mill on the Rochefoucauld estate 
near Paris where Rousseau had worked. 
After remodeling it in the most modern 
Adirondacks style, Caresse supplied paint 





Caresse Crosby: Patroness extraordinary 
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American 13 
of Bituminous 
on the average 


COAL GENERATES ELECTRICITY for the railroads! 
It powers the automatic switches, sets the signals, 
lights thé coaches, and runs the heating and air- 
conditioning systems. Coal helps the railroads 
serve our country in war and in peace .. . Bitum#- 
_ nous Coal Powers the Wheels of Progress! 


AMERICAN RAILROADS, ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY, are 
doing the greatest transportation job in history. And 94% 
of all U. S. locomotives rely on Bituminous Coal for 
dependable, unfailing power! Coal is also essential in 
thaking the steel for rails, locomotives, coaches, sleeping 
cars, and freight cars, 


3g “THANKS! WE NEED BITUMINOUS COALI” 
Last year, for railroads, electric utilities, home, 
factory, and farm, the coal industry produced 
over 600 million tons ... more coal than has 
ever been mined in any year in any country 
in history! And the industry is hard at work 
to make your post-war coal for home heating 
in more uniform sizes, practically dustless— 
cleaner than ever. 


Surprising facts about Bituminous Coal 


1. The wood-preservative that makes rail- 
road ties last ‘as long as 20 years and more 
is one of the many useful by-products of 
Bituminous Coal. | 


2. Over $400,000,000 has been spent by 
the industry during the past 20 years on me- 
chanical equipment and facilities to make 
coal mining safer and more efficient. 


3. Life-saving sulfa drugs, among other mar- 
velous medicines, come from coal. And coal 
is the basis of 85% of all war plastics. 


Brruminous Coa. INstTITUTE, 
60 East 42np St., New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL” 
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One of the world’s Sreat 
radio-phonographs 


HANDY HELPER'S 
JINGLE 
QUIZ N21 


‘What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 
papers worn? 
hat holds, 

the pieces 
where they’re 
matched 
Without ob- 
ing what 


is patched? 


Yo). Wanelilcl lm 
BEARD THIS 


RM is MT 





Sturdy Kit includes: 

qs Durham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 famous 

urham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 

(3) Blade holder and leather strop — for long blade 
life and finer shaving (4) Shave stick an 
Mail $2.50 direct if dealer can’t supply 

* Also available with barber-type razor 


DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 





brushes for her visitors to sign their au- 
tographs in white plaster on the stairway 
wall. 


Dillydally: Salvador Dali, a frequent 


‘visitor, describes Le Moulin in one of the - 


few lucid paragraphs in his lurid auto- 
biography: “Every week end we went to 
the Moulin du Soleil. We ate in the horse 
stable, filled with tiger skins and stuffed 


’ parrots. There was a sensational library 


on the second floor and also an enormous 
quantity of champagne cooling, with 
sprigs of mint, in all the corners, and 
many friends, a mixture of surrealists and 
society people who came there because 
they sensed from afar that it was in this 
Moulin du Soleil that ‘things were hap- 
pening’.” Crosby died in 1929. 

In 1984 Mrs. Crosby, leaving France, 
shepherded Dali on his first trip to Amer- 
ica; together they planned and ran~the 
famous Surrealist Dream Ball—to which 
Mrs. Crosby went dressed as a white 
horse, mane and all. When Dali re- 
turned to the United States in 1940, he 
went immediately to Mrs. Crosby’s Vir- 
ginia estate, Hampton Manor. Henry Mil- 
ler, a writer, was visiting. there at the 
time, and the two took an immediate 
dislike to each other. Dali started his 
autobiography to show Miller how easy 


writing can be. Miller took up painting. - 


When photographers came. to take 
pictures, Mrs. Crosby allowed the farm’s 
rize blooded bull to be dragged across 
er hardwood floors to the center of the 
living room. And when Dali wanted a 
piano in a tree, she called the village 
garage to bring a crane and hoist it up. 
Mrs. Crosby says of Dali: “Personally, 
I think he is the most stimulating and vi- 
tal and charming and friendly man. He’s 
all things hice. As an artist, I think he 
did his best work before he came to this 
country. His drawings at this time are 
better than his paintings. He has end- 
less possibilities.” 

In the meantime Caresse and her third 

husband, Bert Young, were divorced. And 
when the Dalis left Hampton Manor 
after nine months she left too. Selling the 
estate, she piled her furniture into a van 
and started for New York, but by the 
time she reached Washington, she says, 
her money had given out. She unloaded 
her furniture and has been there ever 
since. \ 
This is Mrs. Crosby’s segond year as 
Washington art dealer, and She says she 
finds “a lot of interest but rgt many cus- 
tomers.” (People prefer toj go to New 
York to buy.) Her gallery Bs in an old 
Victorian red-brick ) se hich looks 
across a little park to fastfonable Con- 
necticut Avenue. As part of heir bargain, 
her artists must agree to ;@int her por- 
trait. Rosenberg’s brings t to eleven. 
Mrs. Crosby’s next show wif be the work 
of the French abstractionis Jean Hélion, 
author of “They Shall N@ Have Me,” 
whose. 1944 New York Yow has just 
been named one of the y<,@s ten best by 
the magazine Art News. 
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Paul Lukas designs evil for Hedy Lamarr 


Rescuing Hedy Lamarr 

In recent months Hollywood has bested 
the British industry at its own game by 
turning out one intelligent psychological 
thriller after another. RKO-Radio’s cur- 
rent “Experiment Perilous,” while hardly 
in the same superior class with “Deuble 
Indemnity,” “Woman at the Window,” 
and “Laura,” is still good enough to hold 
your interest most of the way. 

Originally something like ‘ “Gaslight” 
in theme, Margaret Carpenter’s novel is 
now gaslit in period and décor as well. 
The better to tell the story of a beautiful 
and helpless lady isolated in a plush and 
psychopathic household, the studio has 
switched the modern scene to New York 
at the turn of the century. A casual visitor 
at the home of the philanthropist Nicholas 
Bedereaux, young Dr. Bailey-accidental- 
ly stumbling on clues and. incidentally 
falling in love—follows through on his - 
hunches to save the lives and sanity of 
Mrs. Bedereaux and her little son. 

Although Director Jacques Tourneur | 
contrives an appropriate mood for this 
sinister period piece, he is handicapped | 
by a screen play that substitutes dialogue | 
for action and a climax that fails to live | 
up to the film’s early promise. George 
Brent is properly perturbed and deter- | 
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Lamarr in guimpes and bustles, simulates | 
a damsel in terrified distress with con- 
siderable conviction. It is Paul Lukas, } 
however, as the plausible, unbalanced | 
Bedereaux, who makes the major contri- | 
bution to suspense and characterization. © 
i 
Too Late, Mr. Emmanuel - | 
United Artists’ current release of the | 
British-made “Mr. Emmanuel,” which 
was previewed in London early last Sep- | 
tember, might have been more effective 
three or four years ago. At this _ an- § 
other movie record of the Nazis’ brutality 
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lags many battles and several story cycles 
behind the cinematic war front. 

Based on Louis Golding’s novel about 
an aged, gentle English Jew who braves 
prewar Hitler Germany to search out the 
mother of a refugee ward, this well-in- 
tentioned film fails most of all because 
it stimulates its theme with only an oc- 
casional emotional lift and a minimum 


of the expected melodrama. Felix Aylmer © 


gives an interesting performance as the 
non-Aryan Don Quixote who charges the 
Nazi windmill armed only with his cour- 
age, a British passport, and his indomi- 
table pince-nez. But considered either as 
propaganda or as drama, “Mr. Emma- 
nuel” has been outclassed too often both 
here and in England to require your at- 
tention. 


Incidental Music 


The slight burden of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's “Music for Millions” involves 
one Babs (June Allyson) who plays a big 
bass fiddle in a symphony. orchestra al- 
though big with child and given to faint- 
ing at odd moments. Babs is a war bride 
who hasn’t heard from her overseas hus- 
band in months, but her gloom is occasion- 
ally lightened by Margaret O’Brien as a 
loyal kid sister who believes in faith, pray- 
er, and discussing where babies come 
from; Jimmy Durante, who is at his old 
best as the manager of the orchestra; 
Hugh Herbert as an engaging drunk; and 
any number of amazingly comely girl 
musicians. 

The music, with bland José Iturbi as 
pianist-conductor, is delightful, and is 
worked into the pleasant proceedings by 
sending the orchestra on a tour of Army 
and Navy bases. The female aggregation’ 
plays Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Grieg, et al; 
and Iturbi solos a charming, muted ver- 
sion of Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” to 












or weeping, Miss Allyson remains one of 
the screen’s outstanding newcomers. 
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Miss Allyson’s reminiscent tears. Smiling 










WM icusnicar rubber praducts require many differeni® 
combinations of reinforcing materials-—various types of synthetic rub» 
ber as well as chemicals, fabrics, cotton cords, wire and metals. Repub- 
lic technicians and workmen know by experience how to combine these 
materials for specific industrial applications. Upon this knowledge and ° 
their skill depends the length of service attainable and the quality of 
each length of Republic belting and hose. This thorough workmanship 
is necessary for the building of extra-quality products—“better than 
before”— Challenger Reprene transmission belting, Tower air hose, and 
others. Never has quality meant so much as now, so consult your near- 
by Republic Distribucor about these products. 
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“Tt ain't 
necessarily so...” 


Reduced fuel supply doesn’t necessarily 
mean that buildings will be inadequately 
heated. It does mean, however, that you 
will have to consider your fuel use wisely 
in order to obtain comfortable heat. 


The answer is Control. An automatically 
controlled Webster Moderator System will 
never waste any valuable fuel. It won’t 
overheat or underheat because the amount 
of steam delivered to each radiator will 
be controlled to agree with outdoor tem- 
peratures. That’s the secret of the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 


The Webster Moderator System guaran- 
tees prompt heating-up, balanced distri- 
bution of steam and even room tempera- 
tures. There are just four control elements: 
An Outdoor Thermostat, a Main Steam 
Control Valve, a Manual Variator and a 
Pressure Control Cabinet.’ They assure 
increased comfort and economy in mod- 
ern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of 
ten large buildings in America (many less 
than ten years old) can get up to 33% 
more heat from the fuel consumed. 


If you’ve been wondering how to heat 
your building with less fuel, send for a 
copy of “Performance Facts.” You'll dis- 
cover the great savings obtained in 268 
Webster System installations. Write De- 
pertment NW.1. 





* The Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically changes heating rate 
when outdoor temperature changes. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.°J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam _Heati 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 
In Canada, Darling Brot ers, “Limited, Montreal 
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AS glo-American Relations 


by RAYMOND MOLEY . 


How would it be, in looking at 
the present minor, strain in Anglo- 
American relations, to ignore for a mo- 
ment the specific issues and to take a 
calm look at the general conditions 
out of which disagreements arise? 
When two countries or two people 
have a misunderstanding, the time, 
the weather, health and nerves are as 
important as the facts and logic. What 
are the broad conditions back of this 
brotherly tiffP And while Americans 
are taking account of these conditions, 
they ought to recognize that recent 
British irritation toward us does not rise 
from ingratitude, cynicism, greed or 
jealousy. The British are not that sort. 


What have the British said? The 
import of Mr. Churchill’s remarks is 
that while our government has been 
kept informed of all developments, 
Washington has. not clearly indicated 
its own point of view toward these de- 
velopments, nor has it proposed better 
alternative courses than those taken by 
Britain and Russia. British press criti- 
cism from the influential London 
Times, The Economist, and The York- 
shire Post (see Foreign Affairs) is 
more frank than that of Mr. Churchill. 
The complaint of all three papers is 
that while Americans feel free to cen- 
sure steps taken by Russia, Britain 
and France to make the beginning of 
a security order in Europe, we have 
not provided evidence that our inter- 
est in European security will extend 
beyond defeating Germany. 

They say further that we fail to ap- 
preciate that our ideas of universal set- 
tlements under the terms of the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan need to be implemented by re- 
gional arrangements in Europe which, 
of course, require specific agreements 
or treaties among the nations directly 
concerned. They add that they cannot 
be sure that we will ultimately go 
through with the universalized secur- 
ity arrangements which have been 
promised, and that Europe cannot 
remain in chaos until that is decided. 

A candid and just American must 


admit that most of this is fair criticism. 


American opinion on the extreme ends 
of what used to be called the isolation- 
ist-internationalist issue has always 
been the victim of ocean-wide detach- 
ment from European problems. The 
isolationists have conceived of Euro- 
pean problems as remote from our in- 


terests and impossible of solution. In- 


ternationalists have regarded their so- 
lution as something to be achieved 
by generalized idealistic concepts 
which could, if applied, eliminate for- 
ever the many vexatious arrangements 
that must be left to those who live in 
Europe. Both are laboring under the 
handicap of a great distance from the 
scene. 

The Atlantic Ocean is still, despite 
what we call a shrinking earth, very 
wide and very wet. It is still a hun- 
dred times the width of the English 
Channel. And Britons realize this fail- 
ure of ours to appreciate the practical 
and immediate problems imposed on 
them by the fact of geography. They 
also see that in the world ahead of us 
the lines of interest of the United 
States will radiate over such a vast 
part of the world that it will be pos- 
sible for critical situations to arise in 
Europe, while we are thoroughly pre- 
occupied elsewhere. 


In our appraisals of British feel- 
ings at this time, we fail to appre- 
ciate two other factors which have a 
deep emotional impact there. They 
are worried about their economic re- 
sources in the world after the war. 
They are sorely troubled about com- 
petition with the colossal resources of 
the United States and Russia. They 
must, if they are to exist, increase their 
foreign trade to a figure at least 50 
per cent over 1939. They are not sure 
that we will take their goods or co- 
operate in international financial ar- 
rangements which will enable their 
trade to grow. 

Probably most important of all as a 
cause of misunderstanding is the fact 
that Americans do not comprehend 
the suffering, the devastation and the 
dire need that five years of war have 
thrown upon Britain. And the British 
know that we do not realize this. 
Hence, the quick, hurt reaction of a 
proud people at some of the cracks 
uttered over here. 

An American is the most unsuitable 
person in the world to complain about 
criticism from an Englishman. For 
close to two centuries criticism of Eng- 
land in this country has been the sport 
of statesmen, the meat of demagogues 
and the pabulum of the press. Where 
is our sense of proportion, our legen- 
dary sportsmanship, our earthy hu- 
mor? A big boy with a thin skin is 
one of life’s tragic figures. Uncle Sam 
is a big boy now. 
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N the forbidding tropical under- 

growth of the Pacific islands, 
Studebaker’s amazing new Weasel 
personnel and cargo carrier is now 
in action with our armed forces— 
advancing, as it has been doing in 
Europe, over terrain that seems im- 
possible for any mechanized mili- 
tary vehicle to negotiate. 

Designed to glide forward swiftly 
and stealthily in mud and swamp as 
well as on sand and snow, the 
Weasel floats like a boat in lakes and 
tivers, as its powerful Studebaker 
Champion engine propels it from 
shore to shore. 


This new “Champion” in invasion 
warfare not only transports men and 
supplies but also serves to carry 
wounded back to hospital areas. It’s 





geared to clamber up seemingly im- 
possible grades on its flexible rubber- 
padded tracks. 

Built by Studebaker, powered by 
the famous Studebaker Champion 
engine, the Weasel is one of a num- 
ber of Studebaker war production 
assignments which include Wright 
Cyclone engines for the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress as well as heavy-duty 
Studebaker military trucks. 


Awarded To All De Plants 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks —the 
Army's versatile personnel and cargo carrier, the Weasel. 


©1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


YOUR WAR BONDS HELP KEEP THE 
FLYING FORTRESSES FLYING 
Keep on buying War Bonds and keep the 
War Bonds you buy. They’re the world’s 
best investment. Every $3 that you put 
up comes back to you worth $4 at maturity. 





The Mark of a Master 


As you watch a master figure skater 
execute one complex movement after 
another, you wonder which of them 
is most to be admired ... 

By the same token, as one sip of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown follows another, 
you find it hard to decide which of its 
many fine qualities deserves the high- 
est praise. The exquisite bouquet or 
the extraordinary smoothness? The 
superb lightness or the perfection of 
its flavor? 

In the end, you decide that no one 


Seagram's chee J Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 


thing in Seagram’s 7 Crown deserves 
to be singled out . . . that they all add 
up to that unmistakable margin of 
superiority which is the mark of a 
master. 

The reputation of this great whiskey 
is one of the most treasured posses- 
sions of the House of Seagram. That 
is why Seagram’s 7 Crown is now— 
and always will be—true pre-war 
quality. Sip it slowly . . . savor its ex- 
cellence...and be thankful that 
Seagram’s 7 Crown is still to be had. 








Most PLEASING 
Topay, Tomorrow 


AND ALWAYS | 




















